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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE Firft Volume of this 
Work was offered to the 
Public as a fpecimen of feveral 
others of the fame kind; and 
the approbation it has received 
by a very refpe<Sabie and conti- 
nuing fale, encourages me to 
proceed, and to prefent another 
Volume to the fame patronage. 
It appears to me to be an inte- 
resting Work; and if the Public 
fhould be of that opinion, and 
continue their encouragement of 
A 2 it* 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

it, the whole, which I fhould 
imagine may extend to four or 
five Volumes, will, in due time, 
be committed to the Prefs. 

• The Obfervations upon the 
Chara&er and Government of 
King Log, which were adver- 
tifed, and indeed intended to 
compofe a part of this Volume, 
are necefiarily deferred to the 
Qext. 
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CHARACTERS, &c* 

E— of M — — * 

HOW is it, that a Man of the 
greateft abilities, and who 
does not difgrace his character by 
any violation of decorum or good 
manners, fhould be the mod un- 
popular Man in the Kingdom ?*■- 
From what ciaufe does it proceed, 
that one of the mod pleafing and 
accomplilhed men in his manners 
and converfation, fhould be loved 
by fo few, in companion with what 
might be expe&ed from his engag- 
A 4 ing 
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ing qualifications ? — From whence* 

does it arife, that as a he fhould 

not give entire fatisfadtion in his 
own C— t, and occafion difguft in 
the breafts of fo many of the pro- 
feffion ? — What could induce Sir 

J— — Y ,who was an ornament 

to his profeflion and his nature, and 
whofc death has been juftly confider- 
cd as a Conftitutional loft, to leave 
the Court where this Nobleman pre^- 
fided, and take his feat in another ? 
And wherefore is it, that with all his 
knowledge, powers of eloquence, 
and abilities in debate, he fre- 
quently fpeaks in the with- 
out the leaft effe£t or convi6tion * i 

* Thefc queftions are very well put, anxi 
might be fatisfa&orily anfwered ; but not by 
the Perfonage who bag undertaken it, 

Wich 
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With the greateft regard for this 
Lord, with the moft fincere admira- 
tion of his talents, and the utmoft 
confidence in his integrity, thefe arc 
paradoxes, I muft own, which wiH 
require fome thought, and candour 
into the bargain, to reconcile to the • 
reafon of things : though I am of 
opinion, that a cool, well-inftru&ed, 
and unprejudiced mind might corv- 
trive to unravel the bufinefs. . 

In the firft place, the noble Lord is 
a Scotchman. — This, alas, is a crime, 
which, in the opinion of too many, 
can never be forgiven. — Englifh pre- 
judice has, fome how or other, an- 
nexed the moft ftrange ideas of felfifh 
and narrow difpofitions to every 
perfon who firft drew his breath on 

the 
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the other fide of the Tweed, which, 
if the fufpiciona were well founded, 
would juftify, nay demand the 
greatcft caution that the mod cir- 
cumfpeft could ufe it) their commu- 
nications with their Northern coun- 
trymen, — But even if we (hould fup- 
pofe this national prejudice againft 
the Scotch to be more juftifiable than 
I can poflibly think it, there does 
not appear to be any thing in the 
character or conduct of the great 
Man, who is the fubject of my pre- 
fent confideration, which can be the 
particular object of it 

Among the many accufations 
againft him which have reached 
my ears, popular clamour, I be- 
lieve, has not dared to infinuate, 

that 
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that he has been guilty of any offi- 
cial partialities in favour of hit 
countrymen; though I fliould not 
wonder, if many a wrong-headed 
Englifiiman has been of that opi- 
nion, when even a truly wife and 
juft determination has been made 
againft him in favour of a North* 
Briton. — In private life, he may 
have prote&ed thofc of Northern 
birth, whom he thought worthy of 
protection ; and in this he had a 
right to ufe his own plcafure : be- 
fides, he might think it an indifpcn- 
fible a& of juftice and humanity to 
patronize and encourage genius in 
thofc, whofe country would render 
them fo univerfally obnoxious in 
this. 

He 
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He has been accufed of a very 
felfifh partiality and friendfhip for 
certain celebrated Archite&s. If, in- 
deed, it could be proved, that the 
public lottery, calculated for their 
benefit, was contrived by him with 
the fole view of paying himfclf the 
large fums which he had advanced 
them, fuch a conduit would merit a 
very fevere and public reprehenfion. 
—But I cannot think it. — The part 
he took in this fcheme might arife 
from an union of private friend- 
ship, private intereft, and public 
benefit, which, furely, muft be al- 
lowed to compofe a very perfedt 
and laudable motive to any aft ion. 
Befides, I think the acknowledged 
abilities and unmerited misfortunes 
of thefe men, fhould check all fuf- 

picion 
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piclon againft thofe who patronized 
them in their profperity, and con- 
certed the means of extricating them 
from their adverfity. 

Genius is of every country, and 
will force its way to notice, and, if 
well dire&cd, to reputation, where- 
ever it may be exerted, though in a 
country the mod diftant from that 
which gave it birth. — It cannot be 
denied, that, at this time, the meri- 
torious induftry of the Scottilh Na- 
tion deferves praife and encourage- 
ment from every Member of the 
Britifh Empire.— In all profelfions, 
whether fedentary or a&ive, they 
may be feen raifing themfelves to 
I eminence by their perfevering induf- 
try. The annals of modern Litera- 
ture 
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tune owe very much of thcif fplen* 
dor to the works and abilities of 
joen born beyond the Tweed \ and 
in the Naval and Military employ* 
jnents they have added to the cele- 
rity of Brttifh fame. 

It is impoffible, therefore, that 
any juftifiaWe reafon can be affigncd, 
why the fuccefsful endeavours of 
tbefe fubje&s of the common Em* 
pire, fhouid be harrafled with the 
envy and opposition of thofe who 
inhabit the moft confiderablc part of 
it; efpecially when fach open en- 
couragement is given to the inhabi- 
tants of a neighbouring Kingdom, 
which is the natural and profeffed 
enemy of this country. But it may 
be the temper of the times to prefer 

thofe 
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thofe who adminifter to the luxuries, 
extravagance, and follies of the age, 
though they fhould be our enemies, 
to thofe of our own Country, whofe 
laborious endeavours, and ingeni- 
ous inventions are only dire&ed to 
private or public utility. 

If national partiality fhould per- 
vade the cbsra&er of the public Of- 
ficer, and influence hrm to unjuft or 
partial decifions, he Would be high- 
ly criminal, and deferve the feverefl: 
punifhments of the law, which he had 
disgraced. But, in private life, every 
man fitrely has the abfolute liberty 
of chufmg his friends, making his 
preferences, appointing his fervants* 
or employing his artifans, from 
whence and from whom he may 

think 
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think proper, without the leaft im- 
putation. If the public liberty af- 
forded by the laws fhould be at- 
tended with fuch a rcftraint upon 
the freedom of private life, it would 
not be worth the trouble of pre- 
serving. 

After all, whatever may be the 
national prejudice which is attri- 
buted with fomuch farcafm and ran- 
cour to the Scotch, it is not with- 
out its influence in the Englifh and 
Irifh Nations ; nay, do we not find 
it to prevail in provincial diftrifts 
and profeflional charafters? The 
inhabitants of a City or County feel, 
in general, for many very natural and 
obvious reafons, this prepoffeffion to 
operate in favour of a fellow-citizen 

or 
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or countryman ; nor is it lefs common 
among the fame trade or profeflion, 
where particular clafhing interefts do 
not inflame them into rivalfhip or 
competition*. 

If two men, equally qualified, 
were to offer themfelves to a naval 

* To this prejudice the City of London 
flands indebted for the Manfion-houfe of its 
Lord-Mayor; a building which, in whatever 
view it may be confidered, whether as to fi- 
tuation, internal convenience, external beau- 
ty, or architectural merit, is a difgrace to 
our Metropolis, as well as to our national 
tafte. The architect was a Liveryman of 
London, and an officer in the fervicc of the 
Corporation ; and this was the only reafon 
why his plan was adopted, in preference to 
many very elegant and beautiful defigns of 
flrangers, whofe genius would have done ho- 
nour to the City of London, or any city in 
Europe. However, they have lince made 
fome amends for their partial proceedings, 
by the appointment of a Scotchman to build 
the Bridge at Blackfriars. 

Vol. II. B Captain, 
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Captain for any occafional employ- 
ment, and he fliould difcover that 
one of them had been a Sailor, I 
have not the leaft doubt but that 
circumftance would make him fix at 
once on the perfon he (hould em- 
ploy; nay, I am rather difpofed to 
believe, that it would form a ba- 
lance in favour of the Seaman, tho* 
the other fhould be the fuperior 
workman. A Soldier would be ac- 
tuated by the fame prepoflfeffion ; 
nor would it be without its effedt in 
an Inhabitant of Norwich or of 
Yorklhire*. 

Not- 



• This kind of reafoning is by no means 
to be wondered at in the Perfon who may be 
fuppofed to purfue it. However, for the in- 
formation of the Reader, I (hall endeavour to 
trace what has been fo vehemently called 

Euglilh 
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Notwithftanding the injufticc of 
the motive, I am well convinced that 

national 



Englifh Prejudice to its true caufe, without 
entering upon the invidious taflc of examin- 
ing the general conduS of the Scotch Nation 
after they have left their own country, and 
are fettled in this. 

Every Englishman who is informed of the 
conftitution of this country, well knows, and 
glories in knowing, the common and united 
rights of every fubjeft of Great-Britain. Nor 
will any man of knowledge, tafte, and 
erudition deny, that Britifh Literature has 
received uncommon celebrity from the la- 
bours of Scottifh Writers. The hiftory of the 
laft war will afford very fignal proofs of the 
bravery of the Scots in fighting the battles 
of their country at large ; and the common 
experience of every man in adive life mud: 
inform him of their activity, perfeverance, 
and indefatigable induftry. Thefe are cir- 
cumftances belonging to the Scotch which 
every one knows, and will, from candid and 
liberal men, receive applaufe and encourage- 
ment, h is not therefore their literary fame, 
their military valour, their matchlefs indus- 
try, or any ilauie in the Ad of Union, which 

has 
B 2 
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national prejudice is the principal 
caufe of this great man's want of 

popula- 



bas awakened fo much difgufl towards the 
Scots, as has appeared within thefe laft fifteen 
years in the Englifh Nation ; but it was that 
mortifying preference which the influence of 
a Scotch Favourite and Minifter produced in 
behalf of his own countrymen, to the preju- 
dice and difgrace of many of the befl and moil 
able men in the Englifh Nation. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that the very idea 
of fuch a partiality as this would be very dif- 
trefling to a People who idolized their King ; 
and the confequence cannot be confidered as 
arifing from Prejudice, when Lord — did not 
think proper to ufe even the lead precaution 
in confirming their apprehenfions. This pre- 
ference to the Scotch did not win its way by 
flow and imperceptible degrees, but was fud- 
den, determined, and perfevering. It was 
boldly adopted on the very firft moment of 
Power ; it burft upon us at once, and almoft 
overflowed the Englifh Court. , It occafioned 
Mr. Finch, the then Vice-Chamberlain, to 
(hake his head, and declare, not a month af- 
ter, the death of th« late King, That he hardly 
knew a face in the Drawing- room, and that the 

few 
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popularity: and the fame reafon 
may, in fome degree, be affigned 

why 



few be could recolkfi were fuch as would not 
have dared to appear even in the Capital, much 
le/s at Court, during the reign of his late Royal 
Majler, 

The Englifli perceived now, that to 
be a Scotchman was the beft, if not 
the only recommendation to ihe favours 
of the Crown : and it was this open and 
ill-judged partiality to the Scotch and the 
Jacobite party, which the fuperior Powers 
daily difcovered and encreafed, that awak- 
ened a fpirit of difguft againft the inhabitants 
of the North, almoft equal to that which in- 
flamed the bread of every real Englifliman, 
when they came to attack and threatened to 
deftroy that Crown by which they were now 
protected, encouraged, and lavilhly re- 
warded. 

Whoever was acquainted with the politics 

of L r Houfe well knew, that fuch a ftep 

in favour of Scotland would be attempted ; 
and that all poflible means had been ufed, and 
arts pra&ifed, to prepare that Perfon to co- 
operate with it, who could alone finally fup- 
port it.— Moderate men, however, doubted, 

when 
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why he is not a favourite among his 
own profcflion, or in the where 



he 



when the opportunity prefented itfelf, whe* 
ther the projecting parties would have cou- 
rage to attempt a bufinefs which muft be at- 
tended with fuch evident unpopularity and 
danger; while there were others, who, being,, 
at I fuppofe, better acquainted with the cha- 
racters of thofe who would be concerned in 
it, did not entertain the leaf! doubt either of 
its execution or its fuccefs. 

The very morning on which the late King 
died, I had been walking early in Hyde- 
Park, and was one of the firfl who was made 
acquainted with the melancholy event. On 
my return through the Green-Park, I met 
an elderly well-drefled gentleman, who de- 
fired to know if I could give him any 
information as to the truth of the report 
which he had juft heard. — On my confirma- 
tion of it, he replied, ** It is of little confer 
€i quence to one fo old as I am, what are the 
" changes and chances of human affairs, par- 
" ticularly of Courts, where the worlr. are 
€c tranfa&ed; but, Sir, continued he, you 
" are young, and will often, I am fure, 
" have occafion to remember and apply this 

•* obfer- 
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he prefides. — Tho\ perhaps, hk 
wonderful fagacity, which fo foon 

fees 



'* obfervation : — That from henceforth haffo 
'* ivill be the man who is born a Scotchman, 9 

The fucceeding events proved the truth 
of this old Gentleman's vaticination ; and ic 
was a general fimilarity of opinion, arifing 
from the circum (lances already mentioned, 
that roufed the (lighted Englifli into a dif- 
dain, and almoft hatred of the Scotch Peo- 
ple,— If, therefore, the dying embers of 
difcord have been revived between the two na- 
tions ; if the mo ft mortifying partialities are 
avowed, and willing difttncYions made in this 
country, to the prejudice and injury of the 
Scotch; the j, and thofe who favour them, 
(hould look to the true caufe of the mifchief* 
in the daring, iuconfiderate, and hafty man* 
ner in which Lord B — led on his country- 
men to poflefs, and, as it were, (eize and ap- 
propriate to their own ufe the milk and honey 
of the Englifli Canaan. 

It is not, therefore, to Englifli Prejudice, 
but to their own hungry Impatience, abetted 
by the unreflecting, impaflioned partiality of a 
Scotch Minifter of State, that they owe the 
ill-will of theEnglifti Nation,— -Indeed, 

he 
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.fees through chicane and " artificer 
and brings matters to a quick and 
oftentimes an undefired conclufion, 
may be an unpleafant circumftancc 
to the profeffing Pleaders. 

The ftep which Sir — 

thought proper to take, not long 
before he died, of changing his of- 
ficial fituation, might have arifen 
from circumftances which refleded 
no diftionour either on himfelf or 

he truly deferve9 the odium of both countries. 
He awakened, by his ambition and his igno- 
rance, their {lumbering animofities, and in 
the courfe of a (hort, but tyrannical and op- 
preffive Adminiftration, which was one con- 
tinued tiflue of blunders, he contrived to eaie 
his Sovereign of more popularity than almoft 
any of his predeceflbrs ever poflefled ; and 
in fo compleat a manner, as to prevent all 
apparent poffibiiity of bis regaining any part 
of it. 

the 
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the .learned Sages from whom he 
chofe to feparate. His ill and de- 
clining ftate of health might dif- 
pofe him to leave a Court where there 
was fuch a glut of bufinefs, for one 
of lefs fatigue, trouble, and conti- 
nued attendance. — Befides, there 
may be circumftances of difagree- 
mcnt between men of equal mcrh 
and ability, without the lead: de- 
fended imputation on their difpofi- 
•tions or their integrity. 

The narrow line which the Law 
Pleader is obliged to take, and to 

• which he muft, by length of prac- 

• tice, be greatly habituated, will tend 
to diminifh the brighteft flame of 
eloquence, and muft, in time, give 

•a check to the boldeft fpirit of ora- 
*Vr - ?°ry, 

: *\ 
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tory. It is owing to a clofe coh- 
finement in the trammels of Law, 
that Lawyers, an general, do not 
fliine as Parliamentary Speakers -,— 
and tho' this Nobleman's oratorical 
talents cannot be fubdued f they 
may have loft fome of their general 
powers and energies by the habits 
of profeffional fpeaking, — and the 
fetnenefs of profeffional fubjetts. 

That Lord — — — — is defti- 
tute of courage, I cannot think or 
believe. It feems to me impoffible 
that a man who has uniformly op- 
pofed the tumults of popular opi- 
nion, and never courted, by any tem- 
porifing compliance, the fmiles of 
popularity, fhould be deftitute of 
this virtue.— That he has been con- 
fident, 
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fiftent, his enemies leem to acknow- 
ledge^ and confiftency in his high 
office, and in fuch varying time* 
and tempers as he has experienced 
for thefe fifteen or fixtecn years, is, 
in my opinion, a proof of the moft 
confummate courage. ■ To be 
ready on all occafions to exercife vi- 
olence, or to draw the fword, is more, 
frequently a proof of rafhnefs than 
of the oppofite virtue. — And I can- 
not but think, that the man who, by 
moderate counfels, cool reafoning, 
and convincing argument, oppofes 
and corrects the rafli proportions 
of hafty and violent men, gives a 
more ufeful and virtuous proof of 
t>ravery, than he who dyes his fword 
in the blood of his enemies. 

How- 
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However* after all, the ftrongeft 
are but weak, — the beft are liable to 
error, — the moft enlightened un- 
derftandings are fometimes clouded, 
and the wifeft are not free from 
folly.— -Such, alas, is Human Na- 
ture*! 

• * The observations upon this Character 
bring to my recollection many Difcourfes 
"which I have heard from the Pulpit, wherein 
thePreacher hadpromifed to bring various hid- 
den things to light, to reconcile apparent con- 
tradictions, and to over-rule the objections of 
•unbelievers; but, after making a few common 
remarks, has clofed his enquiries with general 
references to the unfearchable will of Heaven, 
the myfteries of Religion, and the infirmities 

of human nature. To fay the truth, — 

>From the quell ions which I read at the be- 
ginning of thefe obfervations, I had flattered 
myfelf that a character, the confideration of 
which has often perplexed me, would have 
been truly and fully inveftigated, and that it 
"might have been made to appear with that 
brightnefs with which all who are anxious 
for the honour of humanity would wifti to 
fee it encircled. 

*. E— 
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I Love an Old Servant to my 
heart. — Variety may be, nay, 
it is agreeable in mod things;— 
but the foiid comforts of Life will 
not admit of it.— He that has a va- 
riety of Friends, will never experi- 
ence the comforts and advantages of 
Friendfhip ; and the Matter who is 
continually changing his Servants* 
will never be well or faithfully 
fcrved. 

It is not to be fuppofed that 
wages alone, which hang upon fuch 
uncertainty, and are merited by fer- 
vice, will attaqh inferiors to a fupe- 
rior. — When mere gain is their ob- 



■\ 
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jcft, . the intereft of the perfon, 
in whofe fervice they are engaged, 
will ever be made fubfervient to 
their own; and every opportunity 
which offers to promote the latter, 
will be embraced to the difadvan- 
tage of the former. — But length of 
time and kind attentions in the 
Mailer will blend the intereft of the 
Servant with his own ; and fuch an 
union is a great fource of domeftic 
comfort. 

Servants fhould be confidered as 
humble friends 5 and every Mafter 
who is anxious after private happi- 
oefi, will endeavour to preferve 
them in that capacity throughout 

his life. Befides, the general 

chara&cr of forming and prefcrv- 
iog fuch an ceconomy will prepare 

the 
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the minds of thofe who may be ad- 
mitted to fupply any occafional va- 
cancy, to feci the fame attachment, 
and to purfue the fame courfe of 
faithful fervice as their prcdeceffors. 

It would be thought, in general, 
that a King, who poffefles the means 
of rewarding in a moft eminent de- 
gree, might be able to fecure a per- 
manent Houfhold, and be certain, at 
kaft, of the continual attachment 
of thofe who are to be employed 
about his perfon: — and yet, how 
contrary is this defirable theory to 
the real fad. Whoever may chufe 
to employ an hour in examining 
the Regifter of Court Stations, and 
thofe who fill them, will difcover 
that this Nobleman is almoft the 

only 
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only perfon who has been in my 
iibrvice from the time of my Grand- 
fathers death ; and the ftrange and 
fucceffive variety of my Servants, 
fince that period, has, I doubt not, 
often rendered me an objeft of pity 

to many a confiderate man. 1 

think this Lord is perfonally attach- 
ed to me •, and that he fincerely in- 
terefts himfelf in whatever may con- 
cern his Matter, — whether it relates 
to his own particular department, 
or the State at large *• 



* 



Upon a well-known occafion, he mod 
certainly proved himfelf worthy of this fa- 
vourable opinion, by the very affecting and 
lamentable picture he drew of his Matter's 
fituation, who, according to his defcription, 
had not bread to eat, nor coals to make his 

fire.— However, fuch faithful Servants 

*w>uld do well to confider, that thofe who are 

held 
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E — of G — *— % 

I Should really conceive this No- 
bleman to be one of the mod 
enviable perfons in this Kingdom, 
and that the higheft pleafures of 
Youth cannot equal the facisfaftions 
of this old Man, who lives to fee 
his Son enjoy the higheft poft in the 
Kingdom w}th honour to himfelf 
and utility to his Country. — This 
is the moft grateful and pleafmg re- 
turn that parental care and tender- 
nefs can receive for all its fond fol- 

licitudes. 

». 
held forth to the public pity of their friend*, 
are equally expofed to the contempt of their 

enemies.-' With regard to the oeconomical 

diftrefles of a King, pity and contempt are 
iynonimous terms. 

Vol, II. C Ample 
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Ample returns of duty, refpeft, 
and regard^ may be midS by many ; 
but old age feldom receives the 
corrifbrts which Heaven has grant- 
ed to this highly-favoured Noble- 
taan, who, in a very diftinguiifhed 
manner, is not only fupported but 
even exalted by his offspring*.— • 

Happy lot ! His grey hairs 

will go down to the grave in peace ; 
while many equally virtuous and af- 
fectionate parents behold their chil- 

- * I dannot pretend to fay what fattsfac- 
tions this Nobleman may have derived from 
liis Son's pre-eminence r— bat if I had been in 
his fituation,— there have been times and cir- 
cumftances, when my parental tendernefs 
would willingly have exchanged the honours 
and emoluments for the fecurity of my heir 
apparent.— I cannot think that, in thefe 
•times, a Minifter of State, or the Father of a 
Miniiter of State, Would excite the lead envy 
in the breaft of any reafonable man. 

•' • dren 
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idfcp gaping for their fucceflion^ 
-and, in the paternal prefence, hear 

thorn wifli for their death. -^ ■ 

The doling years of fuch unfortu- 
nate old men are embittered by a 
lhapklefs race \ and the blefllngs of 
their laft hours are accompanied 
with the affiufting apprehenfion thaf 
jtb$y will be beftowed in vain. 
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IT is very uncommon to find the 
Wit and the Politician united, 
.—The late Earl of this title had 
•more pf the former than the latter; 
indeed, it was by : tbe aid of the fpr r 
C % mer 
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mcr that he pcrfuaded the world he 
had any pretenfions to the latter,— 
He certainly poflefled the power of 
being universally agreeable -, and he 
who knows how to pleafe, and can 
direft his knowledge, whatever it 
may be, to the purpofe of affording 
pleafure, will have credit for a much 
greater fhare of underftahding than 
he really poffeffes. — He knew the 
world well or rather ill enough to 
have formed a bad opinion of man* 
kind, and he adted accordingly. 

He poffefifed very confiderable pe- 
netration, and could examine with a 
very keen eye the characters of all 
around him », and it was, as I have been 
informed, one of his common amufe- 
ments when he was become d£af,and 

could 
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could not enjoy the pleafures of con- 
vention, to lketch the likenefs of 
.charadters with whom he had been ac- 
quainted in Life. I have feen fome of 
the principal perfons of thefe times 
pourtrayed by his pen with elegance 
and fagacity, tho* not fo free from 
in ifreprefen cation as I ihould have 
expe&ed from one who, writing 
them for amufement, might be 
fuppofed to be free from preju- 
dice, — and had the means of in- 
forming himfelf concerning the truth 
of every thing which he thought 
proper to aflfert, or to which he al- 
ludes J. — But what was his reli- 
gion? He had none! And what 

X This mud relate to the Characters of 
fome very eminent perfons, written by this 
Nobleman, which have been fince publilhed, 
bat were, previous to their publication, pre- 
fcnted to the r-^— ^1 infpe&ion. 

C 3 were 
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were his morals ? — The decorum* 
of polite life, and a ftrift obedience 
to the decrees of what is called Ho- 
nour-, in (hort, whatever gratifies 
mental paffion or corporal appetite, 
and the law does not threaten with 
its painful penalties *• 

Tho' he did not love mankind, 
he bore himfclf with good-humour 

* A report had prevailed for fome time 

before Lord C *s death, and was 

really believed, that he had actually im- 
bibed the folly of Methodifm, and was be- 
come a convert to the Tabernacle Doctrines, 
— Nothing could be more contrary to his fen- 
timents than fuch a converfion ; — but it arofe, 
probably, from his Lordihip's politenefs to 
Lady Huntingdon, in accommodating her 
with his Country- He ufe in Derbyjbire, for an 
whole Summer, where (he and the Saints 
lived in luxury, to the great difappointment 
of the neighbours, who, for the firft time, 
were deprived of their annual prefents of 
venifon from his park.— The Ele& had taken 
it all to therafelves. 

and 
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nod politenefs to all ; snd, qualified 
as he was to enliven that good-hu- 
mour, and decorate that politenefs, 
it cannot be matter of furprize to 
any one, that he fhould acquire a 
confiderable lhare of popularity in 
the elegant and polilhed world.- ■ 
He was, however, at beft, but ? fail- 
ing Cynic, which, in my apprehen- 
fion, is a very dangerous charadter : 
it means no good ;--- and, under a 
fpecious appearance, is capable of 
doing much harm. 

It docs not appear that he wifbed 
to overturn the common notions of 
juftice among mankind, or leffen the 
tics, however trifling he might think 
them, which bind men to each 
Other: he feems to have adopted 
the MacbiaveUan opinion, that the ap- 
C 4 pearancc 
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pearancc and exterior of virtue is of 
confiderable life in fociety. — His 
Letters, which are calculated to poi- 
fon the human mind with every bad 
and deteftable principle that can de- 
ftroy the duties of the citizen, or 
blaft the virtues of private life, were 
not written for the World. They 
may be confidered rather as a fecret 
method of infuring fuccefs in it, 
•which he would only impart to fo 
near a relation as the. perfon to 
whom they were addrefied. — He 
molt certainly did not wifti that any 
one befides Ihould benefit by the 
knowledge contained in them, — and 
took every method in his power to 
prevent it; but the defire of gain 
gave thefe Letters to the World, from 
which the noble Writer believed 
they were for ever excluded. 

I am 
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I am forry to fay it, but the writ- 
ings of Wits have done more harm 
to mankind than the corruption of 
Statefmen, the knavery of Sharpers, 
and the hypocrify of Priefts. The 
works of Monjteur de Voltaire have 
been produ&ive of much more mif- 
chief to religion, than all the ferious 
arguments of all the voluminous infi- 
del writers that have ever difgraced 

the prefs. That lively raillery 

which betrays the reader into incoir- 
fiderate applaufe, and thofe new and 
unexpefted drolleries which difarm 
the moft ferious of their gravity, 
are weapons too well calculated to 
aft with effeft in an age fo carelefs 
of important concerns, and fo eager 
after novelty, as this wherein we 
live. In fpite of all Lord Shaftes- 
bury's 
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bury's folemn and polilhed reafon- 
ings, if FaKhood has the laugh on 
its fide,— Truth herfelf will always 
find it a matter of great difficulty tQ 
maintain her ground. 

I could never bring myfelf to re* 
fleft without fmiling, on the penal- 
ties which this Nobleman had charg- 
ed upon his Succeflbr, in cafe he 
fhould be guilty of particular excef- 
fes ; fuch as gaming for more than 
a certain fum f - — keeping hounds, 
race-horfes, &c. &c. and it has 
frequently afforded me a very 
hearty laugh, when I have thought 
upon the recovery of thefe penal- 
ties by the Collegiate Church of 

St. Peter, Wefiminfier*. It was, 

cer- 

• Tbe Lawyer who made this Nobleman's 
Will could not refrain from fmiling when he 

received 
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certainly, a new mode of rendering 
the Church instrumental in reform* 
ing manners ; and, perhaps, hi* 
Lordfhip thought, the only effectual 
method of making them in earned* 
Indeed, the Earl of C ^s laft 

received inftru&ions for that claufe which 
related to the forfeiture of thefe penalties i 
whereupon his Lordfhip obferved, that he 
had been feveral times engaged in law-dif- 
putes with the Dean and Prebendaries of Weft- 
minfter; and that, whether they were right 
or wrong, he never knew any body of people 
to have purfued their claim with fuch an 
eager, determined, and unremitting fpirir, a» 
he had experienced from them : for this rea- 
fon, he thought them the mod proper perfona 
, co be made the claimants of a penalty, which 
he was well aflured they would ufe every 
poflible means to obtain. "And if, added he, 
44 the young man mould hate law and trouble 
*' as much as I do, he will do well not to 
" difturb fuch a neft of hornets as they would 
" prove to him. If they mould not get his 
" money, they will trouble his repofc, I'll 
** warrant 'em." 

Will 
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Will and Teftamcnt is the fcvereffc 
fatire upon the Clergy I know of. I 
could wifli that fuel), or indeed any 
feverities would teach them all to be 
as zealous and attentive to the fpt- 
ritual welfare of themfelves and 
flocks, as fome of them arc to their 
temporal dignities and emoluments. 
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THIS is one of the fnoft refpec- 
table names in our Country.— 
Many perfons, who are now in be- 
ing, remember the great abilities and 
integrity of the Judge who firft re- 
ceived this title, and will confirm 

every 
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every honourable testimony concern* 

iog him. ^— The wifdom of his 

decifions, and the unbiafled tenor of 
his public condudt, will be held in 
veneration by the Sages of the Law, 
while the fpirit of the Conftitutioa 
and right notions of Equity re- 
main. 

The Succeffor of his titles and 
fortune, tho* a left public, is not a 
lefs refpectable character ; and, both 
as to abilities and integrity, would do 
honour to any office in the State to 
which he might be appointed. 

It was an obje<ft very intimately 
connected with my heart, tho* it has 
iince become, and will, while I live, 

con- 
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continue to be 


a fubjedfc of the moil; 
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*j- Here w«c a long note, which gave a very 
particular, affecting, and, 1 lbouW imagine, 
authentic hiitory of an event, which, from the 
horrid circumstances of it* and for the fake 0/ 
thofe. who were concerned in it, as well as 
out of tendernefs to the memory of the great 
Character who was the facrifice, I have 
thought proper to fupprefs# 

The Editor.' 
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E— of C 

IT is impoflible to confider the 
chara&er of this Great Man 
•without exercifing thoughts of a very 
large compafs. — There is fomething 
truly ftupendous in the abilities of 
this Nobleman ; the very idea of 
Trim feems to ftretch the reflecting 
faculties beyond their ufual tone- 
Bold in his conceptions, indefati- 
gable in forming his defigns, a&ive 
in his execution of them, poflcfling 
a fuperior, awful, and commanding 
powerof eloquence, and endued with 
a penetrating, decifive infight into 
human chara&ers, he feemed at one 
period of his life to foar very 
far above the reft of mankind. 

But 
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But his talents arc formed for war. 
He was born to encounter and to calm 
a ftorm. Times of peace and tran- 
quility do not furnifli opportuni- 
ties for the exertions of his genius > 
indeed, they are not congenial to it. 
The mod a&iye employments of 
the State, in feafons of national re- 
pofe, would not anfwer to the vi- 
gour and habitual comprehenfions 
x>i his mind. It is not, therefore, a 
.matter of furprize, that his equals, 
as well as dependants in office, have 
complained of an impofing fuperi- 
crity, which was fometimes faid to 
be almoft intolerable. But, for my 
own part, I mull do him the juftice 
to acknowledge, that his perfonal 
demeanour towards me has ever 
been decent and xefpeftful , and in 

private 
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private confutations, his fteady ad- 
herence to his own particular opi- 
nions, was never accompanied with 
the leaft offence or impropriety. On 
thefe occafions I never thought my 
dignity invaded, nor did he affedt 
to rife above the charafter of a fub- 

jedt. My late Royal , tho* 

he did not love him, when he was 
difpofed to complain, which was not 
unufual with him, of the haughti- 
nefs and ungracious conduft of fome 
of his Servants, always particularly 
excepted this Nobleman, while he 
ufed to be uncommonly fevere upon 
his near and noble relation. 

The review of his Adminiftration 

is the review of a vaft and compre- 

henfive mind, rifing high and fink- 

Vol. II, D ing 
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ing low.*— When I look to the con- 
quefts of the laft war, and behold 
the eagles of France gafping at our 
feet in every quarter of the globe, I 
confider him almoft as a fuperior 
Being: but, alas, I only turn my 
eyes to rebellious America, and be 
is fallen from his pinnacle *. 



* The observations- upon this great Cha- 
racter , tho' fhort, have exceeded my expe£ta« 
tions. There is no treating fuch a fubjeft 
in a common way. The note which I found 
in this place was of fuch a length, as to ren- 
der an abridgement neceffary ; and even in 
its abbreviated (late it was much too long to 
be inferred as a note: I have therefore taken 
tlie further liberty of removing it to the end 
of thefe Remarks, where it will be found to 
have afiumed the form of an Eflay upon the 
fubjedt. 

The Editor, 



J}hu» 1— * 
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B of L . 

OF all the different kinds of 
pride, and there are a great 
many of them, religious pride is the 
worft; and of all Coxcombs, a fpi- 
ritual or clerical one is the moil in- 
fufferable. Neverthelefs, fome men 
of this chara&er get very high in 
the Church, and will, in all proba- 
bility, afcend the ladder of Promo- 
tion ftill higher *• 

D 2 Epifco- 

* If the younger brother of an Irifh Peer, 
who, previous to his degrees at the Univcr- 
fity, had never appeared with the diftinftive 
marks of Nobility, (hould, after he was elett- 
- ed to the Fellowlhip 0/ a College, and be- 
come a (barer of the Founder's charitable do- 
nations, fuddenlv alTume a gold tuft, I might 
fufpeft with great reafon, that he would be- 
come a very eminent clerical or fpiritu&l 
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Epifcopacy is a very wife and ne- 
ceflary eftablifhment ; and the mem- 
bers of it, who prefide in matters of 
the firft importance, (hould be fo 
maintained as may beft promote the 
dignity of their character, and extend 
the benefits of their pious example. 
But furely Modefty, Humility, and 
the milder duties of Chriftianity, are 
by no means incompatible with the 
higheft ftations of the Church •, nay, 
in the higheft, they would be moft 
beneficial and exemplary. 

I do not, nor could I ever under- 
ftand, chriitianly fpeaking, what 
Chriftian bufinefs thefe Holy and 
Right Reverend Men have in the 

Coxcomb. The World, I believe, will agree 
with me in this particular indance, and prp- 
iiounce my fufpicioiu to be well founded. 

w 
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H— of L — . Their refpe&ive 
Diocefes, Cathedrals, and Pulpits, are 
the proper fcenes of their induftry, 
vigilance, and public exhibitions. 

An Ecclefiaftical Parliamentary 
Prater feems to be a very motley, 
inconfiftent charadter: neverthelefs, 
if the removal of thefe Epifcopal 
Divines from their fenatorial rights 
ihquld be propofed to a Minifter, I 
am well perfuaded, that he would 
produce fome very urgent reafons, 
befides eftablifhed and immemorial 
ufage, for fetting afide the propofal. 
And if it fliould be recommended to 

the Bench of B to confent 

to the abolition of Tran flat ion, and 

thereby to eftablifh an independency 

fo fuitable to their reverend ftations, 

D 3 I have 
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tfee kxl doubt but that 
: jc the cumber would op* 
r waft ill tieir might. Thefe 
r: ^rr ?jcySrg» rational, and, I 
"^nri CirLrLia theories ^ but it 
*Qcir jk lr sere virtue, both 
rac sai rrm, aad a greater 
ae£ fjr rerrr ct re£sK>o t than 
5 gg 5 zvrr it tie world to reduce 
rr«t ^rcr rnctrcc But this is a 
j a ageges t^cx ; and, if my fenti- 
jrc^rts iccM be known to their 
S'j^t R ^em. ces, I might not only 
ix incori «: or their book*, bur* 
w^c *^c^i be terrible indeed, be 
fct ce cc their private Prayers, 



E— 
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E— of O >; 

SOME of the Bed-Chamber 
Lords, I hare already obferv* 
cd, are much better calculated for 
the lively Court of Charles the Se* 
cond, than the dullnefs and infipi* 
dity which reign* in that of G— — 
the — ~. I have, however, tum- 
bled upon one, who feeffl* tp be 
fuited to a more early pe- 
riod, when fir- loins were fervtd 
up for breakfaft, and oxen roafted 
whole for dinner. Some ppft in 
Henry the Seventh's Houflipld would 
have been perfectly adapted to his 
genius. 

In that reign the Yeomen of the 

Guard, or, as they are vulgarly called, 

D 4 Bc<& 
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Beef- eaters, were firft eftablifli* 
ed ; — and board-wages were un- 
known. This' noble Lord fliould 
have been Steward of the Houlhold 
in thofe days. Such an appoint- 
ment, from his knowledge in cattle, 
would have occafioned a very con- 
fiderable faving in the royal expen- 
diture ; and, by being able to fup- 
ply the meat, it would have proved 
very profitable to himfelf *. 



• It is not, perhaps, univerfally known, 
that this Nobleman is uncommonly fcientific 
in the bufmefs of a grazier and carcafebut- 
cher, and that he really drives a confiderable 
trade in thefe profeflions. I do not mention 
this circumftance as a matter of difgrace, for 
fewr of our Nobility are fo profitably in- 
formed or employed ; but that the foregoing 
observations and very witty comparifon may 
be intelligible to every reader. 
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It was but the other day that, in 
paffing through Kenfington^ I ob- 
ferved a Butcher mounted upon an 
heap of ox-hides on horfeback ; his 
ftriped jacket was greafy, as it ought 
to be •, his hat was equally fattened 
with his jerkin, and a fmall iron 
focket, with a piece of candle in it, 
was fixed to its crown. The whole 
of the figure caught my attention ; 
and more particularly, as, in mak- 
ing his obeifance to me, the candle 
fell from his hat. — It was a momen- 
tary, but a very ridiculous fcene; 
and by no uncommon concatenation 

of ideas, the next time Lord 

O— — came into waiting, the 

figure of the Butcher inftamly occur- 
red to me. 
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M of R — • 

THE general idea of this noble 
perfon's lack of talents, is a 
miftaken one ; or, if he (hould not 
be allowed to poffefs thofe fhining 
and fplendid marks of intelle&uai 
ability which have caft fuch a bril- 
liant luftre round fome men, he has 
a, fteady, unwavering, mild refolu- 
tion, which, directing all his talents 
to one point, enables them to aft 
with no inconfiderable efFeft. Be- 
fides, his amiable chara&er in pri- 
vate life, which all acknowledge, 
his great property and parliamentary 
influence, render him a Peer of very 
confiderable confequence. . A man 
of more brilliant talents and a more 

aftivc 
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aclive difpofition might be Ids for- 
midable at the head of an oppofitc 
party than the M of R . 

It is but a vague guefs that the 
moft penetrating can make at the 
motives to human aftions # It is at- 
moft impoflible, amidft the vaft 
combination of interefts which go- 
vern Mankind, to determine upon 
the particular caufe of adtion in the 
human breaft ; but I muft candidly 
acknowledge, that there appears to 
be a degree of principle dire&ing 
and guiding this Nobleman's con* 
duft, which does not often exift in 
Parties and Fadfcions. He has not, I 
think, difcovered any views either 
of profit or ambition. When he was 
at the head of the Treafury, he cer- 
tainly 
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tainly afted a very difinterefted 
part ; and tho* his was a very mot- 
ley, unfettled, tottering Miniftry, 
with which I was diffatisfied, and 
never heartily concurred, — yet it is 
but juftice to declare, that, one in-* 
fiance alone excepted^ there appeared a 
very proper, temperate, and decent 
demeanour in all his official con- 
cerns and deliberations with me -j\ 

From 



f I will endeavour to recal to the memory 
of my readers a very Angular circumftance 
which happened during this Adminiftration 
that ought not to be forgotten, and which 
will explain the reafon that compelled this 
amiable Lord to be guilty of this one tranf- 
greffion. 

It is well known that the Power which is 
fuppofed to be the great fupport of all Minis- 
ters, did not give its co-operating aid to the 
sneafures of this Adminiftration ;— as a parti- 
cular proof of which aflertion, I fhall relate 

the 
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From the general idea which I 
had been always taught to form of 

this 



the following authentic information, the ge- 
neral lines of which I will venture to declare 
are true ; and if I fhould, from the length of 
time, err in any trifling particular, it is in the 
power of the prefent Lord O — — -w to rectify 
the miftake. After fome meafure, which 
was thought by the Minifters to be of real 
importance, had been fettled in the C— -— , 
and the whole influence of the — promifed, 
as ufual; in order to fupport it in P— • — — t 
the then Lord Chancellor, with his ordinary 
bluntnefs, declared at Court that his M- ■ — * 
was in the Minority. In confequence of this 
aflertion, he was called upon to explain him- 
felf, which he did by declaring that the — — 
had pofitively fa id, he fhould not influ- 
ence his Servants in their parliamentary con- 
duct refpecling the meaiure already men- 
tioned. In confequence of this information, 
the Firft Lord of the T— — — y demanded 
an audience of the — , and humbly de- 
manded the truth of what Lord N — — -— • n 
had aflerted. In anfwer, the whole being 
denied, and the former promife of fupport 
being repeated, the Minitler, with a very 

proper 
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this Nobleman, I did not expert 
that he would have been ever placed 

at the head of the T , or have 

-entered upon the arduous tafk of 
leading an Oppofition. However, 
be has been in the one; and, dur- 
ing his Adminiftration, the dying 
«embers of American fedition were 
rekindled. — He is now in the other 
•capacity, and, with his Party, has 
been < the great means of blowing 
chem into a flame. However honeft 
iiis views may be, they do not pro- 



proper fpirir, and to prevent all future mif- 
rakes, begged his M — would for- 
give the liberty he (hould take of cotrmmtiflg 
his gracious declarations to paper in the words 
he had delivered them ; and he accordingly, 
in the frefence, inferred them in his pocket- 
book. However, it availed nothing; the 

Houfliold- troops revolted! and were not pu- 
©ifhed for the revolt. 

mote 
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mote the peace of his Country ;— 
flie owes him and his counfellors 
but little. If they (hould really be 
honeft but miftafcen men, — nothing 
can or ought to be laid againft them ; 
for the bed may err : but if a fac- 
tious, felf-interefted fpirit has animat- 
ed them, and their arts have deceiv* 
ed the eafy confidence of their noble 
Patron into the rcfolute opposition 
to minifterial meafures, which he 
has fo long, fo violently, and fo ftea- 
dily purfued, it would have been 
better for his Country that fuch men 
had not been born; but her venge- 
ful jtrftice, or that of Heaven, may 
one day overtake them*. 



* ITtave ever-been ilifpofed to expeft fome- 
thing very beneficial and honourable to my 

Country. 
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D — of R •; 

AMONG the Lords of the 
Bcd-Chambcr there are very 
lingular men, and men of all 

kinds 

Countrymen from thofe Minifters, wbofe 
fortune has exempted them from the need of 
money, whofe rank has elevated them above 
the low views of ambition, and whofe temper 
of mind makes them fuperior to both. — The 

M of R may be faid, with 

the ftridteft truth, to be anfwerable to this 

defcription. When he prefided at the 

T— — — , he difdained the moft allowable 
perquifites of bis office ; and when he quitted 
the Board, I am credibly informed that he 
left his falary behind him. Difintereflednefs is 
an eminent and a rare virtue in a Minifter of 
State, and I am fully perfuaded this Noble- 
man has been. ever found to poiTefs it in a very 
fuperior degree. At the fame time I molt 
' fincerely wifti that he had not, though I be- 
lieve all his actions are well defigned, em- 
broiled himfelf in the heat and violence of 
Party. I ftiould be glad to have feen him in 

a fuu- 
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kinds of Angularity. I do not 
think that a more motley groups 

could 



a titration to have been courted by both fides, 
and to have given weight to either, as he 
thought fit to fupport them. But it is one 
of the peculiar marks and misfortunes of 
tbefe times, that there does not exift a man 
in the Kingdom, wbofe independance, rank, 
abilities, integrity, and pergonal confequence, 
can claim the mutual confidence of the con- 
tending Parties. The prefent day aflcs loudly 
for fuch a man ; the prefent alarming exi- 
gencies of thefe Kingdoms demand fome mo- 
derating power that could heal diflentions ; 
and, if not able to unite men long habituated 
to oppofe each other, by any firm and lad- 
ing compact, might induce them to agree 
upon fome occafional principles of affociation, 
to preferve their Country from the ruin 
which threatens her. If it ihould be thought 
that fuch a character is ideal, I (hall apply to 
Hiftory for the portrait ot fuch a man ; and 
I am of opinion, that fuch an one may be 
found, exerting the power which I have* de- 
fcribed, in times of commotion and civil tury 
more dangerous and deflructive even than 

thofe 

Vot. II. E 
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could be found in thp ferviop 
of any Potentate to Cbriftentfqm, 

or 



thofe in which W€ ha?c the misfortune tg 
live. 

Atticu*, one of the beft men of ancien* 
Home, was a very remarkable infjance of whaf 
I am here fpeaking. This extraordinary pei> 
fon, a^midft the civil wars of his cpuntry, 
when he faw, the 4tfigns of all Parties equally 
tended to the fubverfion of Liberty, by con T 
ftantly preferving the efteem and affecViop, 
of both the cpmpetitors, foun.4 tneaqs to 
Jerve his friends on either fide; acd while b$ 
fent money to young Mariits, whofe ifathef 
was declared an enemy of the Commonweal^, 
he was himiejf qne ofSylla's chief favourites, 
and always near that General* 

During the war between Cafar and Pompey, 
he Hill maintained the fame conduct. After 
the death of Catfar % he fept money to Brutuf 
in his troubles, and did a thoufand good ofr 
fices to Antony's wife and friends, when that 
party appeared to be undone. And even in 
that bloody war between Antony and Auguf- 
/us, Atticus dill preferved the regard and 
friendship of them both j and in fuch a par* 
ticular manner, that the firft, according to 
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or elfewhere* If a variety of Cha- 
racters in thofe about me were a 
fourcc of entertainment, mine would 
be a very merry life. It is hardly 
credible, that a man fhould, from a 
real preference, pafs the winter at 
his feat in Scotland, and the fum- 
<mer in the metropolis of England ; 
but, in good truth, fo it is* 

JCornellus Ncpos, whenever he was abfent from 
Rome in any part of the Empire, fent him re- 
gular and punctual information of what he 
was doing, what he read, and whither he in- 
fended to go ; arid the latter gave him con* 
tfantly an exad account of all his affairs. 

I cannot breathe a more patriotic wifb, 
thari that the fpirtt of the Roman Atticus 
might animate the frame of fome among the 
Cobles of En gland. 



E % L— 
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L— W . 

THE man, who, to ufe a com- 
mon expreffion, is no one's 
enemy but his own, is generally con- 
fidered with more pity than I think 
he deferves. If I underftand what 
is commonly meant by fuch a eha- 
radler, it is one who does more inju- 
ry to himfelf than he does to others ; 
or that, while he negle&s and trifles 
.with his own moft important con- 
cerns, is very attentive to, and may 
te trufted with, the concerns of 
others. At beft, this is a very fool- 
ilh, inconfiftent character, Befides, 
it is impoflible that any one can 
ftand fo much alone, and be fo dif- 
uniied from Society, as not to be 

guilty 
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guilty of confidcrable injury to other 
men, when he afts in a manner pre- 
judicial to himfelf. Though his 
undoing ibould not be attended 
with the ordinary circumftances of 
injuftice which are generally found 
to attend the ruin of individuals ; 
though no one with whom he has 
been concerned ihould be an imme- 
diate lofer by his extravagance, the 
next heirs to his eftate, if he Ihould 
not have a family, will have great 
reafon to complain : and if 'he fhould 
be the father of children, they would 
be aggrieved in the moft affedting 
and injurious manner : and after all 
the general intereft of Society will 
receive a wound from his weak and 
intemperate conduct. 

E 3 Accord- 



■* 
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According to the general prin- 
ciples of Right and Wrong, the cri- 
minality of injuftice is equal, whe- 
ther we are guilty of it to thofe wc 
know, to our friends and relations, 
or towards ftrangers, and perfons* 
with whom we are conne&ed by no 
nearer ties than the common con- 
cerns and neceffities of life. But 
when kind offices, tender affedtion, 
and what may be called a pure in- 
ftindtivefondnefs, are thrown into the 
balance, and give a particular dir 
re&ion to the tenor of thefe general 
principles ; the man who fins againft 
them, and, by being his own enemy, 
involves thofc who are neareft and 
dcareft to him in his calamity, — to 
common injuftice adds the deepeft 
ingratitude, and the moft obdurate 
. tftfen&bility. 

This 
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This Nobleman entered tipon lift 
#ith every proofing expectation 
which rank^ fortune, and abilities 
tovftd give* His father, by an: cecorto- 
ihy the rnoft Angular that was ever 
pfa&ifed * y hdfd left him a very nobltf 

* This Nobleman was, perhaps, as Angu- 
lar an example of exfra'va'ga'nce, oicohomy,* 
Jtad refolufibh,. as has been known. After 
having* by refinements in luxury and extra- 
vagance whlctl w^uld'- have afforded matte'/ 
for wonder even in this age, reduced himfelf 
to the (ituation of refigning bis eftate into the? 
hand? of tni flees* for rite benefit of his credi- 
tor*, he* retired at once from the magnifi- 
cence ot ■■ ■ » ■ ' " , with an' annuity not ex- 
ceeding fifteen? hundred pounds fef am. to a^ 
fmall houfe by the fide of his park, where he* 
lived in a very private manner, to all appear- 
ance with as much fatisfaclion as he had ever 
enjoyed amidft his former magnificence ; arid 
managed his annuity with fo much care-as to 
be able, on a particular emergency, a few 
years afterwards, to advance ten tnbufand 
pounds to his own truftees. In this (ituation 
he died, after having lived to fee his eftatfe in 
a great meafure recovered from the load oft 
his former extravagance. 

£ 4 cftate 
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cftate : his guardian, Lord Gran- 
ville, had taken uncommon pains to 
procure him the beft inftrudtors** 
and Nature had furnifhed him with 
an underftanding anfwerable to their 
beft endeavours. Nor did the la^ 
bours of the Study give an higher 
polifh to his mind, than an acquain- 
tance with the World to his exterior 
manners : In fhort, on his firft ap- 
pearance in it, he was consider- 
ed as one of the beft informed, 
accomplifhed, and moft pleafing 
young Noblemen that this Country 

* The celebrated and learned Do& r Toy* 
for, known in the Literary World by the title 
of Demoftbenes Taylor t was appointed his Tu- 
tor; and in the Preface to his Elements of the 
Civil havj % a work of great ability and la- 
bour, the Reader is informed, that it was 
compofed for the inflrudtton of his Noble 
Pupil. 

could 
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could boaft. But paflions, which, 
when violent, nothing can refift, 
blaftcd this fair flower in the morn- 
ing of its beauty. The love of 
gaming*, and of wine, totally ab- 

. * It might more properly have been called 
the Luft than the Love of Game, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will fufficiently prove. — It* 
a former note it has been obferved, that the 
late Lord did not live to fee his eftate entire- 
ly free from all incumbrances ; and fo great 
was the debt, that a long minority did not 
quite effect fuch a defirable event. When the 
prefent Nobleman came to the pofleffion, 
there was (till, comparatively fpeaking, an 
inconfiderable debt upon it, which forae def- 
tined Woods, it was fuppofed, would greatly 
reduce. The axe was therefore laid to the 
foot of the trees ; and when they were difpof- 
ed of, the Noble Lord undertook himfelf to 
be the bearer of the money, which was to a 
very great amount. When he arrived in 
Town, he went dire&ly to the perfon who was 
appointed to receive it ; but he being un- 
luckily from home, his Lordftiip as unluckily 
went to a gaming-houfe, where he loft every 
guinea of it. 

forbed 
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farbed his attention and fadifcieff? 
and having abforbed bis eftate into 
the bargain, ncccfflty^ in fdrtic de- 
gree, reftored him to bimfelf *, and 
he turned hi* thoughts towards the 
too neceffary emoluments of politi- 
cal employments % and whatever 
they may be f he well deferves them* 
as he fills his poft with cafe and 
abftrty. Indeed, if he had fhewri 
the fame attention and vigilance to 
his own affairs as he has done tof 
mine* he might, at this time, have 
been one of the moft refpe&able 
Chaira&ers in this Country, and haves 
claimed a much higher refpeft from 
inctependance, than he will ever re-* 
ceive from the moft exalted ftation; 
The Grown would then have difco* 

vered 
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yered a defirc to do brm honour, Fit- 
ftead of its prefent- anxiety tofave^ 
him from diftrefc. 

Every vicious difpofition is ar 
misfortune y but when two or • 
more evil propenfities poffefc a 
man in an execfiirc degree, his 
ruin is inevitable. There are many- 
examples of perfons who have gamed 
without material injury; nor are 
there a few of thofe who have played 
with great fuccefs: but when it is- 
joined to drunkennefs, a vice which 
robs the mind of its rational pow- 
ers, deprives it of making observa- 
tions, or exercifing fkill, and take* 
away from the fair player the only 
fccurity he has againft fraud and im- 

pofition, 
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pofition,— *the way to ruin is with- 
out an obftacle*. 

Notwithftanding the number of 
thofe perfons of rank and eminence 
who are reduced to a dependance 

• Previous to this Nobleman's marriage 
with his prefent Lady, George S — n had made 
free with a very extravagant caricatura which 
Lady — — — had drawn of her \ and fee- 
ing his Noble Friend fome fhort time after- 
wardsengaged at play, in a fituation to have 
his pocket picked, thought it would be but 
friendly to reprobate him for his folly. Place- 
ing, therefore, the caricatura before him,— 

■«• There, W- ," faid the wit, *• is God's 

" vengeance againft gaming and drunken- 
" nefs." The Peer, not feeing very clearly, 
conceived it to be the mod perfect likenefs of 
his dear, dear — , received it with rap- 
tures, kifled it again and again, and carried it 
immediately to the Lady as the mod perfect 
reprefentation of her. — She, with her ufual 
good fenfe, took no further notice of it ; tho* 
I believe the drawing is in her Ladyfhip's 
poffeffion at this moment. 

upon 
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upon the Crown by indulging a 
paffion for play, I declare, as an 
honeft man, that I had rather have 
all of them engaged in the mod in- 
dependant violence of Qppofition, 
than fee their names on the Penfion- 
lift from fuch a caufe. 

Surely the many ruined families, 
broken hearts, and fudden deaths, 
which the love of cards has occafion- 
ed, require a law to reftrain, and, if 
poflible, to prevent, thofe exceffes 
which are attended with fuch fatal 

confequcnces. When tranquil 

times arrive, public Virtue may have 
leifure to confider the means of ef- 
fefting fuch an excellent and bene- 
ficial purpofe. 
*• i The 
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The impoffibility of giving a due 
attention to the corre&ion of vicious 
and immoral manners, is not the 
Jeaft of thofe calamities which ever 
attend upon public difputes and 
national commotions. 



L— E . 

THIS noble Lord poflefles a 
confiderablc (hare of pore- 
taftle wit, and is greatly indebted 
to the rotten part of the conftitu- 
tk>a. 



L-* 
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i-/ITTO,^^the wit excepted, 

§>u<ere.~r-*-\f the »— — — Bor 
roughs were to be annihilated, would 
not thefe men ftand a chance of lofing 

their places*? 

M- 

* The place which this Nobleman occu- 
pies is well known, and the manner in which 
it was obtained will afford a true picture of 
that power which, in corrupt times, attends 
upon p i ' ». ■ ■ ■ >- ^ -y influence; and, if 
fuch a fubject were admirable upon the Stage, 
might be worked up into a very laughable 
fcene. — It was as follows; 

Upon a vacancy of the Yeomen of 
the Guards by death, this Nobleman ap* 

Elied to Mr* ffc-» *— P~ ar, the then 
4 inifter, to be appointed to it ; and 
fomething very Hke the following fiogular 
conversation, to which* I have given a collo- 
quial form, is kid to hare t$ken place upon 
tixe accafion. 
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M of L— — — . 

I Do not know that a diftin&ion is 
ufually made, though I think 
there is very effential difference be- 
tween 



L— F . Upon the information I 

nave juft* received of the death of $ 

I am come, Mr. P , to alk for the 

Yeomen of the Guard* 

Mr. P . Indeed, my Lord, it 

gives me the greateft concern that I (hould 
be obliged to deny you any thing, — but 
upon my word it is already promifed to 

Lord A . In any thing elfe, your 

Lord {hip may command my very bed fer- 

vices. 

. L — .F— — • To be candid with you, 

Mr. P , and to come to the poinc 

at once, I muft acquaint you, that I have 
long fet my heart upon this poft, and you 
very well know that in my family, and by 
my influence, you have feven good p ■ ■ y 
Friends. There are feven of us, Mr. 

P 

Mr. 
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twecn a fop and a coxcomb.— The 
former tide keens to denote a cha- 
racter 



Mr. P • I am truly fcnfible, 

my Lord, of your powerful and numerous 
connexions ; 1 am alio equally fenfible how 
much Government is indebted to you for a 
very firm, continued, and mod refpeclable 
fupport. Yet what can be done? — A pro- 
mi fe is gone forth, and cannot be recalled. 

L— F — — . Mr. P , there are 

/even of us. 

Mr. P . If an abfolute promife 

had not been given, matters might have been 
accommodated to your Lord (hip's with ; and 
nothing, I am fure, could equal the fatisfac- 
tiou I fhould have had in (hewing a moll 
ready compliance with your Lord&ip's re- 
queft. 

L F . There are /even of 

us. 

Mr. P . It is, really, a mod un- 
fortunate bufinefsl If you had done me 
the favour to have written to me as foon as 
you had notice of the vacancy, I might have 
been prepared to put afide the propofal 

which my brother, the Duke of N— » 

made 

Vol. II. F 
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rafter which facrifices every thing 
to external (how and appearance; 

while 



made to me in favour of Lord A — — , 
when the vacant place was absolutely given 
to him. 

L — F . There art /even of us. 

Mr. P . I truft your Lord/hip, 

who is known to have fo juii and fo nice a 
fenfe of honour, would never urge me to 
violate a facred engagement, which muft not 
only injure me as a Minifter, but as a Maa ; 
and throw an equal difgrace upon my poli- 
tical and moral character. 

L — F — — . There trcfauen of us. 

Mr. P . Permit me, my Lord, ft- 

fioufly to point out to your Lordihip, in 
what an unrefpeAable light, to fay no worfe, 
I muft appear to the Noble Lord to whom 
this poft has been promifed, fhould I forfeit 
my word to him in your favour. I hope, 
nay, I am fure, Lord F — — is more 
my friend than to be -inftromental in placing 
Jne in fo diftreffing a predicament. 

L — F . Mr. P— — , there *x*fi<vm 

*>f us. 

Mr. P — _ # Itjdeed, my Lord, I can- 
not exprefs my concern upon this occa- 
sion, 
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-while the fame attachments in the 
latter are ever made fubfervient to 

the 



ion. 1$ there no poffibility of obliging you 
in fome other fhape ? Only do me the favour 
to name any other objed of your Lordlhip'a 
wifbes, and the whole power of Administra- 
tion (hall be united to obtain it for you. — 
•Surely, there are polls at Court equally 
worthy your Lordlhip's ambition with that 
which is the objecl of your prefent follicita- 
lion.— Perhaps, my Lord, the piofitsofthe 
{dace would be equally fatisfa&ory, if it was 
di {burdened of the trouble of attendance. l£ 
this mould be the cafe, an equivalent to the 
income of it is at your Lordlhip's command ; 
I will venture to pronounce that fuch a de- 
iire of Lord F— — s will be immediately 
gratified. 

L— F . Mr. P , I came 

to follicit tor the Yeomen of the Guard, 
and not for a peniion ;— 1 again repeat, that 
there arefe<ven of us. 

Mr. P— — . I hope you will reflect 
« moment upon the disgrace which is thrown 
«pon his Majefty's Servants, and the general 
proceedings of Government, by the manner 

In 

F z 
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the important defigns of life. The 
firft is a formal fool, whofe love of 

his 



in which your Lord (hip has thought proper to 
urge your requeft. If fucb a converfation as 
this mould get abroad into the world, the 
dignicy of the chief Officers of the State 
would be lowered in the opinion of the whole 
Kingdom, and they themfelves would never 
be able to appear, without being infultedby 
the cry and hooting of the mob. Be fide?, 
my Lord, if I were to comply with ^your re- 
queft at this time, and the manner in which 
my confent was forced from me (hould be 
known, — the enemies of Adminiftration 
would have every reafon for exultation, and 
it would be reafonably fuppofed, that the 
Minifter was fo weak, as to be really alarmed 
at the revolt of half a dozen votes in the Houfc 
of . 

L — F • I have but one argu- 
ment, Mr. P — — ; there are /even of 
us. 

Mr. P . My Lord F , you 

came here to jiflc a kindnefs of me ; do 
permit me, on the contrary, to beg and fup- 
plicateyou to withdraw your prefeut requeft, 

and 
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his perfon, &c. is a ferious paflion," 
and the bufinefs of adorning it a 
ferious bufmefs. You wound his 
honour, i£ you attack his drefs •,— a 



and receive the faithful promife of my bell 
fervice on any and every future occafion.— 
At prefent it is impoffible to comply with 
your Lordfhip's wifhes;— with real concern, 
I declare it to be impoffible : and I am dif- 
pofed to flatter myfe!f, that when your 
Lord (hip has reflected coolly upon the matter, 
you will not blame me for adhering to my 

engagement to Lo»d A , which I 

(hould mod afluredly have kept inviola- 
ble, if it had been made to your Lord* 
(hip. 

L F . Well, Mr. P -, 

iince there appears to be an impoflibi- 
lity of obtaining my r^queft, I mud ac- 
quiefce;---but remember, Sir, I again repeat 
to you, that by G — d there are SEVEN 
iff us. 

Here the converfation ended; — bur, in 
ipite of promifes, difgrace, and impotfibili- 

ties, his Lordfhip's argument prevailed. 

He was appointed to the poll, and continues 
lo enjoy it to this hour. 

F 3 joke 
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joke upon his apparel is more feri- 
oufly confidered than a farcafm up- 
on his underftanding - 9 — and a doubt 
. of his tafte in the important article 
of felf-decoration, is more offenfive 
than a fufpicion of his virtue or 
integrity. The other poffeffes the 
fame propenfities, but indulges them 
with a lefs marked attention. He 
does not fcent himfelf lefs, and may 
be equally minute in obferving the 
fafhion: but this difpofition arifes 
from his fancy, and not from his 
mind; — it is the amufemenr, not 
the bijfinefs of his life ; and, when- 
ever it materially interferes with the 
latter, is thrown afide without ce- 
remony and without regret :— — In 
fhorr, though they both poflefs fi- 
milar paffions for external appear- 
ance 
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ance and perfonal decoration, they 

are very different Chara&ers. 

It is a ferious objett with the one; — 
it is only a favourite toy with the 

other. 

In the generality of profeffiong, 
this difpofition, even in the mod: 
favourable idea of it, is not admiffi- 
ble. It is wholly inconfiftent with 
the chara&er of a Clergyman j and 
the uniform, clerical habit which 
the Canonical Laws have eftabli(hed, 
deprives them of the leaft excufe in 
aiming at any thing beyond the neat- 
nefs of drefs. It is not only a vio- 
lation of decency, but an inftance of 
the greateft weaknefs, for a perfon 
in holy orders to play the fop, as, 
after all the taylor and the hair* 
F 4 dreffcr 
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drefler can do for him, he muft inevi- 
tably fall fo very fhort of any thing 
like a fafliionable Beau,--that he 
becomes even more ridiculous than 
the fools he imitates. There is 
fomething alfo in the gravity of the 
Phyfical and Law profeffions, which 
does not become the tinfel appear- 
ance of modern fafhion. But, in 
the Military line, though I would 
not encourage it even there, a dalh 
of the coxcomical fpirit may be ad- 
miffible : — for I am rather difpofed 
to think, that in aftive, lively cha- 
racters, this difpofition to take the 
lead in perfonal appearance, is no- 
thing worfe than a perverted or idle 
fpirit' of emulation, which, when 
proper objefts call it forth, is' 
ever ready to aid the fenfe of ho- 
nour 
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noiir, and quicken the ardor of the 
foldier. 

It is univerfally known and ac- 
knowledged, that no people arc 
more attached to the pra&ice of 
what are called effeminate attentions 
to their perfonal appearance, or min- 
gle fo much refinement with it, as 
the French Nation; nor arc there 
to be found, in any country, bet- 
ter qualified or more gallant Officers 
than thofe which ferve in the armies 
of France. When honour calls, — the 
Petit- Maitres of Paris leave, at a 
moment's warning, their wardrobes 
and their toilets, their luxuries and 
their magnificence, and enter into 
all the duties of the camp with 
the fame ardor that urged them in 

the 
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the career of faftiion.— The objedte 
are different, the fpirit is the fame : 
Nor have I the leaft doubt, but 
the noble Lord whofe name is now 
before me, would attack an enemy 
with as much zeal and intrepidity 
as any Officer in the fcrvice; tho* 
his leifure hours may fometimes be 
employed in the minutia and fiddle- 
faddle of a dreffing-room. 

A proper medium fliould be ob- 
served in everything; — but I can- 
not think that rude and unpolifhed 
manners are, by any means, neceffa- 
ry to prove the courage of a naval 
or military commander. 
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D — of B . 

THIS was by no means an 
amiable, yet I am very much- 
difpofed to think him an honeft 
man. He was haughty, imperious* 
and infolent, in his general demean- 
our*, — hafty in forming his refold 
tions, and generally injudicious in 
the execution of them. He poflef- 

* It is well known that he facrificed ererjr 
thing but his money to this fpirit. It w» 
relative to fome Aft of Parliament, and, if I 
iniftake not, it was that which was afteifc 
wards pafled for making the New Road, 
which he oppofed with all his power, and fol- 
licited the votes of his friends in both? 
Houfes to aid his oppofition. To the Peers he 
condefcended to fend his requefts in his own 
name;— but the attendance of the poor Com- 
mons was defired in his behalf by cards in the? 
name of his Steward, Mr. Butcher. — I need 
not add, that the Bill pafled in fpite of him. 

fed 
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fed very exalted ideas of his rank, 
and no very humble ones of his 
abilities. He really thought him- 
felf capable of governing this coun* 
try; and becaufe his parafites and 
dependants, who knew his temper, 
crouched beneath his authority, 
fubmitted to his tyranny, and pre- 
tended to admire his wifdom,-— he 
expected to find the fame compli- 
ance every where, even in the coun- 
cils of his Sovereign. Neverthelefs, 
I declare it as my opinion, that he 
was an honeft man, and, however 
rafli or miftaken he might be, that 
he adted from fome kind of princi- 
ple. And I found this opinion, 
which, I believe, is by no means a 
general one, upon the following 
reafons. 

The 
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• The great object of this No- 
bleman's life was popularity ; — and 
he never obtained it for an hour: — 
nay, on the contrary, he was pur- 
fued by the hifs of popular odium 
throughout his life •, and, often- 
times, to the very great hazard of 
it. He was, more than once, dan- 
geroufiy afiaulted in the ftreets of 
London, — his houfe was threatened 
with a total demolition, — and in De- 
vonlhire the facred wall of a Church, 
and the holy protection of a Bifhop, 
could fcarce preferve him from the 
fury of the populace*. 



• It was in the Cathedral Church of Exe- 
ter, where the facred chara&er and venerable 
influence of the late Prelate of that diocefe 
could, with difficulty, protect him from the 

«ge 
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In a Government like this, and 
among a people (o changeful and 
capricious as the Englilh Nation, 
it is a difficult matter to maintain 
.popularity for any length of time, 
.and impoffiblc to preferve it thro f 
life ; at the fame time that it is the 
*eafieft thing imaginable, efpecially- 

for a perfon of the D — of B 's 

«nk and fortune, to be the occafio- 
iial objedt of ic Particular afts of 
Splendid generality will acquire a 
certain degree of public good opi- 
nion; the fupporting any patri- 
otic meafure will beget ttyc fame 
favour, or the forming an union 

rage of the People. At Plymouth >, alfo, he 

had a few days before been dangerouily in- 
iulted- Yet be was Lord- Lieutenant of the 
County, and in the pofleffion of one of the 
largeft efcites in ic. 

With 
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with the favourite of the day will 
be a certain fource of temporary 
popularity. Thefe methods of in- 
juring to himfelf fome degree of 
public regard were in the continual 
choice of this Nobleman, and he 
never adopted one of them : nay, 
by a ftrange perverienefs of temper, 
principles, or circuraftances, he was 
ever in oppofition to popular favour, 
though it was the wifli of his heart ; 
and, enraged by difappointment, he 
exerted all the force of his pride to 
defy popular malice, though there 
never was a moment of his life whea 
an infulting expreflion from the 
meaneft plebeian would not have 
cut him to the foul*. 

To 

* I was myfelf a witnefs of bis fenfibility 
upoa fuch an occafion,— -It was, I believe, 

about 
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To a great man fond of popula- 
rity, and whofe ears would tingle 
with delight at the huzzas of a 
mob, the favour of the City is ab- 
folutely effential ; and this Noble 

about two years after the concluiion of the 
peace, that, in confequence of fome token of 
refpect fhewn him by the King of France, (it 
was faid at the rime to be a voluntary pre- 
sent which that Monarch made him of his 
portrait,) that his Grace thought a vifit to 
Fontainbleau was neceflary to mark his re- 
lpe£t and gratitude.— And as he was getting 
into the boat at Brigbthelmftone, to convey 
him to the Packet, among many other marks 
of difapprobation from the croud on the beach, 
one man in particular cried out, " D — n hint, 
" it is not the firft time he has turned his back 
" upon Old England." I was fo near his 
Grace as to mark the poignant anguiih which 
his countenance betrayed at this rude faluta- 
tion ; — and I have been informed, that it 
"was greatly heightened on his arrival at 
Dieppe, — by the contrafted honours which 
the inhabitants of that town lavifhed upon 

fiim. -He was trifled from his native 

ihores as a t— r, and received on thofe 

of France as a deliverer. 

Duke 
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Duke contrived to confirm 'their 
hatrec) of him, by the moft ill- 
judged, rafti, ai)d unconftitutional 

Motion in the Houfe of 

againft the Corporation of London, 
that pride, folly, and paflion ever 
fuggefted ; and it was with no 
little difficulty that the cool, legal, 
demonftrative eloquence of Lord 
Mansfield could convince his Grace 
of the impropriety of the meafure, 
and induce him to withdraw his 
JMotion f. And all this hafty zeal 

was 

f The Violent anger of th« Duke of B 

againft the Corporation of London, arofe 
from their opinion being oppofite to that of 
the Houfe of Peers, relative to the conduit 
of the Sheriffs in burning Number Forty-Jive 
of the celebrated paper called the North £ri- 
ion, I well remember that this bufinefs was* 
rery much mifundei flood at the time; the zeal 
of oppofing parties, which was fo ftrong at 

that 

Vol. II. G 
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was e*ercifed in fupport, and for the 
honour of a perfon whom he after- 
wards 



that period, rendered it a matter of great 
difficulty to attain the reality of any public 
meafure. It may not be improper, there- 
fore, to ftate a plain and impartial account 
of this traufa&ion. 

In executing the fentence of burning the 
Worth Briton by the hands of the common 
hangman at the Royal Exchange, the She- 
riffs of London were fuppofed by Adminiftra* 
tion to have a&ed with fuch uncommon refor 
lution in doing their duty, that they were 
honoured with the thanks of both Houfes of 
Parliament. 

A motion to the fame effedt was alfo made 
Aw the Common Council of London, when the 
numbers on a divilion appearing to be equal, 
William Bridgen, Efq; then Lord Mayor, 
gave hit catting vote in the negative ; aud 
affigned the following reafons for his con- 
dud: 

He declared, That, from the mod minute 
and diligent enquiry, and from what he him* 
felf faw, it did not appear to him, that there 
was the leafl deiign of doing mifchief to any 
one ; and that the interruptions arofe rather 
. from the playfulncfs of the Mob, than anv 
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yards infulted, reviled, and betray- 
ed,— and whofe friendlhip, together 

difpofition to oppofe the execution of the 
laws. The riot of the people, his Lord {hip 
obferved, was no more than is ufual on fuel* 
occafioos, when there feldom fails to be fome 
fort of conteft between the crowd and the 
con (tables. — That it was late before the of- 
ficers arrived 4 and that, in the mean time, the 
ftlob had got fotne of the faggots which were 
prepared to burn the feditious Paper ; thefe 
were hurled to and fro, to all appearance as a 
matter of diverlipn ; and one of them felt 
unfortunately with con fide rable force againft 
the front glafs of Mr. Sheriff Harlty* chariot, 
which it (battered to pieces. This gave the 
ifirft alarm ; — the Sheriffs retired into the 
ManGon : houfe, and a man was taken up, and 
brought there for examination, as a perfoq. 
concerned in the riot. This man appeared 
to be a mere idle fpeclator ; but his Lordfhip 
informed the Court, that, in order to try the 
temper of the Mob, he ordered one of his own 
fer varus to be drefled in the doaths of the 
fuppofed offender, and conveyed to the PouU 
try-Compter; fo that if a refcue fljould be 
effected, the prifoner would be ftill in cufto- 
dy, and the real difpofition of the people dif- 
covered. However, every thing was peace- 
Able, the courfe of juftice was not interrupted^ 

nor 

G a 
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with his political connexions at a 

nor did any infult accompany the commit- 
ment; whereupon the prifoner was difcharg- 
ed. What followed in the actual burning of 
the feditious Paper, the Lord Mayor declar- 
ed, according to the beft information, arofe 
from drcumlhnces equally foreign to any il- 
legal or violent defigns. For thefe reafons, 
his Lordlhip concluded wirh declaring, that, 
with the greatcft refpeel for the Sheriffs, and 
a firm belief that they would have done their 
duty in fpite of any danger, he fhould put his 
negative upon giving the thanks of the City 
upon a matter that was not fufficiently im- 
portant for a public and folemn acknowledg- 
ment, which ought only to follow the moft 
eminent exertions of duty. 

For this refufal, the Duke of B mov- 
ed the of , that the Corporation of 

London fhould be ordered to attend at the Bar 
toanfwer for their conduct, while the D — of 

R , who feconded the Morion, talked of 

petitioning his — to deprive the City of 

its charter, &c. &c. However, Lord M , 

wirh great coolnefs and good fenfe, explained 

the matter to the fatisfaction of the , 

and at length prevailed upon the noble Dukes 
to give up a Motion, which could not be juf- 
tified according to the moft rigid principles 
of Reafon, Law, or Liberty. 

future 
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future period, he moft humbly en- 
treated*. 

From hence I conclude, that, how- 
ever unfteady and wavering his prin- 
ciples might be, he always afted ac- 
cording to their fuccefiive influence, 
or he never would have been fo very 
unfuccefsful in acquiring the grand 
object of his life. Popularity is a 
coy miftrefs, and though, when ob- 
tained, (he is fometimes moft lavifli 
of her affe&ions, (he muft be fondly 
courted to be won. She flies from 

* This alludes, I fuppofe, to the Meeting 
which he follicited, and with great difficulty 
obtained, of Lord B » at the late Lord 

E 's, where he was treated by the 

Scot with the moft confummate indignity, 
and the moil tranquil indifference. 

G 3 the 
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the Sully, and dies away at the pre- 
sence of a Tyrant ; and it was ifc 
thefe Characters which the D — of 
j&— — endeavoured to gain her fa- 
vour. He thought that his name, 
for it had been her favourite theme 
till it defcended to him, would awe 
her into compliance, and that hft 
power would force her to yield to 
his wifhes ; but (he refills CompuK 
lion, nor can Strength command 
her. As for his riches, with which 
he might, I believe, have gained her 
temporary favour,-^-for Modern Po- 
pularity, I fear, is fomewhat difpof- 
cd to be mercenary, — he never made 
her an offer of any part of them-, 
and every other method he took to 
gain her good- will ferved only to 

difguft 
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difguft her more and more againft 
him; fo that at length he became 
one of the mod: unpopular Charac- 
ters in the Britifh Dominions. She 
had loved his Ancestors, and pre- 
pared a fair and verdant wreath 
of honour for his Son •, but Death 
fnatched it from his brow, and 
placed it on his Tomb. 

It may be, without doubt, ob- 
jected to thefe Obfervtfion*, and 
with fame degree of pbufibiluy. 
that what I have termed Honefty in 
this Nobleman's character was an 
haughty, ftubborn, perverfe temper, 
that, troubled with continual gufts 
of paffion, and encouraged by thf 
fubmiflive herd around him, could 
G 4 never 
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never pofiefs itfelf in a fufficient de- 
gree of calmnefs and compofure, to 
form any noble plan of aftion, or 
yield to the flow operations of his 
languid virtue. It cannot be fup- 
pofed that I am partial to a man, 
whofe pcrfonal treatment of me was 
not only rude, but ignominious*. 
Neverthelefs, I do declare it as my 
firm belief, that he ever a&ed upon 
fome principles which he thought 
right at the time ; and that fo far at 
leaft he was an Iioneft man, in not 

* In the affair of Mr. M ieh dif- 

mifilon from the Office of Secretary of State 
for Scotland^ he compelled the — to an 
abfolute breach of his word, and made that 
the condition upon which be and his friends 
would engage in his fervice. The circum- 
stances of this unparalleled haughtinefs and 
fubmiflion are too well known to juftify any 
particular relation of it. 

facri- 
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facrificing his opinions to gratify his 
wilhes. I do not look into his mo- 
tives, they may be falfe •, I do not 
examine his principles, they may 
have been erroneous ; but I declare 
it to be my firm opinion, that, right 
or wrong, he always afted under 
their operations; and, in an age 
when felf-intereft is fuch a moving 
caufe of human adtion, I cannot 
help confidering with fome degree 
of refpeft a difinterefted adherence 
even to erroneous principles. 



L— 
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L — L *. 

" An honeft Man's the nobleft work of GocL" 

THIS is one of the fined thoughts 
that ever proceeded from the 
mind of its Author, and could never 
have been better applied than to> 
the excellent Nobleman whofe cha- 
racter fuggefted it to me. He was 
an ornament to his rank, his coun- 
try, and his nature, and will be re- 
membered while any knowledge of 
the times wherein he lived remains ; 
and till the Works of his own pen 

* It is almoft unneceflary, I believe, to ob- 
ferve, that the Character here alluded to 
muft be the late Lord of this title. The 
Reader will immediately difcover, that it 
cannot belong to his Sou. However, it 
may prevent fome trifling confufion, as the 
latter is mentioned at the concluding part of 
this Volume. 

and 
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and of cotemporary Writers arc for* 
gotten. While the greater part, at 
leaft, of the modern Peerage will 
only be known to have cxifted in 
the Pedigrees of their Family, and 
the flattering falfchoods of their 
Epitaphs ; — this Man's extenfive 
learning, ihdefatigable induftry, fine 
taftc, pOlifhcd talents, and excellent 
heart, will continue to delight and 
inftrudt the World, while* any tafte 
for Letters, or any fenfe of Virtue, 
remains in it. 

As an Author, he did great ho- 
nour to his country. His Hiftory 
of Iferiry the Second is a very emi- 
nent Work, and well deferves the 
praifes which have been beftowed 
upon it by every perfon of judge- 
ment 
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ment and underftanding. I have 
only to wifh, as every thing which 
relates to fuch an early period is ra- 
ther a matter of curiofity than of 
ufe, that he had employed his 
excellent talents, and exercifed his 
impartial judgment in the Hiftory 
of fome later period, whofe eveats 
and circumftances would be more 
generally underftood, more eagerly 
examined, and more particularly 
applicable to the times wherein we 
live. 

He was univerfally acknowledged 
to be a well-informed conftitutional 
Politician, and never failed, when- 
ever he delivered his public fenti- 
ments, to throw a great light upon 
his fubjeft, and to give very gene- 
ral 
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ral fatisfa&ion to his hearers. He 
had, at a very early period of life, 
taken great pains to be fully inform- 
ed of the hiftory and conftitution of 
his Country ; nor did he wholly give 
up the ftudy of its welfare and con-, 
cerns to the time of his death. In- 
eked, he was a treafure of hiftorical 
knowledge, and, tho* by no means 
calculated to meddle with finance,*— 
upon any conftitutional points, his 
opinion merited that attention which 
it,fo frequently received. 

In his chara&er as a Man, he was 
fuperior to every other. His ac- 
tions were governed by the pureft 
principles ; for they were drawn 
from the pureft fource, — from the 
infpired records of the GofpeL — 

Tho* 
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Tho' he pofiefied a great warmth of 
<Jifpofition, and all the means of in- 
dulging it, his youth was not mark* 
ed with any difgraceful follies ; and, 
as well from his conduit as his abili- 
ties, he became, at a very early pe- 
riod, a very diftingui(hed character. 
<•— He was a dutiful fon, a tender 
Jbufband, an afFedionate parent: iq 
Ihort, to fum up the whole of his 
character, he was a Chriftian ; and, 
amidft the many affe&ing difapr 
pointments of his life, he exerted 
that patience, and preferved that 
gemlenefs of difpofition which adorns 
the life, and is ever to be found iq 
the heart of a fincere profeflbr of 
Chriftianity. 

By fome he has been accufed of 

being 
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feeing fuperftitious. — Indeed, k 
would be very furprifing, if, in fuch 
an infidel age as this, a perfqn of 
his high rank, not only profeffing 
Religion, but defending it with 
his pen, fhould efcape fuch an ao 
cufation. — A being, like Man, con* 
tinually agitated by hopes and fears* 
will, in the varying operation! of 
thefe paffions, receive impreflions 
from almoft every objedt around 
himj—— -fo that the influence of 
fuperftition over the human mind 
and a&ions is, in fome degree or 
other, of a very univerfal extent.— 
The Religion of the wifeft among 
the antient Nations was fupported 
by fuperftitious obfervations ; and., 
in far a more enlightened age, the 
common events ^f nature, and ordi- 
nary 
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nary accidents of life, have had their 
effe<5t upon the aftions of men who 
have been dignified by the title of 
Heroes. 

To fay the'truth, Lord L 

certainly poffeffed thofe virtues whofe 
^xceffes are the moft common fource 
of religious fuperflition : fo that if 
•his character had been, in fome de- 
gree, tin&ured with this weaknefs, 
for in him it could be no more, it 
TDuft be imputed to that fallibility 
which inverts every human charac- 
ter. But, after all, happy and ho- 
nourable will they be whofe minds 
are fullied by no greater weaknefs, 
and who can equal the virtue, the 
innocence, and the purity of the 

late Lord L . 

B 
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B of H— . 

I Take this Man, abilities ex- 
cepted, to bear a moft ftriking 
fimilitude, both in mind and man- 
ners, as well as perfonal appearance, 
to the family from whence he is de- 
fcended. He is a very Stuart^ and, 
2S I am credibly informed, a&s in 
the fame manner, in the fuperinten- 
dence of his diocefe,as the Stuarts did 
in the government of a Kingdom *. 

Fond 

* The clerico-political intrigues of the prin- 
cipal perfons concerned in the management 
and direction of this D would form a 

• volume : But I (ball only obferve at prefent, 
that, as the prefiding perfonage is faid to bear 
a great fimilitude in manners* temper, &c. 
to his Royal Ancestors, his Levees and pri- 
vate confuhations form an humble, but very 
faithful epitome of the Courts of the' Stuart 
V*l. II. H Family. 
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Fond of oftention, impatient of 
advice, enamoured of power, at- 
tached to form, eafily provoked, 
anxious to revenge, never known to 
forgive, the dupe of flatterers, fickle 
in bis regards* delighted with pub- 
lic as well as private amufements* 

Family. .The difpofitioo to favouritifm, 
among other fimilar propensities, could ne- 
ver have been greater in the Monarch, than in 
the Prelate. I muft own, that it has occaiion- 
ed me a very fetifible mortifkatfon, when I 
h«ve feen men of the clerical profeflron fawn- 
ing to a B— — s butler, and endeavour- 
ing, by the fnoft humble refpecl, as weli a«, 
pcrhalps, more folid tokens of regard, to 
purchafe the intereft he was known to 
poflefs with his Lord, and which not un- 
Frequently could command the beft prefer- 
Wen ts he had to beftow. This Man is fince 
'dead, and left behind him a very confi- 
tierable fortune, wrung from the afpiring, 
and oftentimes neceffitous Clergy, who came 
to the weekly parade of a public day, or 
Tought the more folid benefits of Epifcopal 
favour. 

• . and 
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and inattentive to the fpiritual bu- 
ll nefs and concerns of his profef- 

fion, — he governs his with 

all the forms of a Court, the fickle- 
nefs of a Woman, and the caprice 
of a Tyrant. I am affured, that he 
has never been feen in the Pulpit of 
his Cathedral *, though he has oc- 

cafionally lolled in the E 1 feat 

for upwards of thirty years; and 
that all his learning, which, how- 
ever, is very confiderable, confifts 
in the knowledge of Title-pages, 
the variety and variations of diffe- 
rent editions of the fame Book, the 
Biographical Hiftory of Printers ; 



* Nor in any other, except, on the anni- 
verfary of his Anceftor^s Martyrdom, he once 
*rhifpered a difcourfe in IVefiminfier Abhcp 
before the Peers of the Realm. 



Hz in 
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in fhort, the lumber of .the mere 
Library Antiquarian *. 

It 

* It would not be believed, if I were to af- 
fert, that the mod ready perfon at the price 
of a book in the Kingdom, is a Biftiop. But 

this is the real fa& ; and Mr. P and 

Mr. R , both very eminent Bookfellers, 

will vouch for the truth of it. The former 
is faid to profit very much by his Lordfhip's 
fagacity ; and the latter had very near been 
an unfortunate dupe to it. The anecdote is 
curious, and is as follows : 

It is well known, that in the Catalogue of 
Books for fale with the prices affixed, it is a 
common practice to mark certain well-known 
Authors at fomething lower than the current 
value, by way of decoying the purchafer. 

'Mr. K , as I am well informed, had 

published one of thefe Catalogues, and, to 
his great furprize, received an order from the 
B— of if— — ~ for almoft every underva- 
lued article in it. He was, without doubt, 
nettled and difap pointed at fuch an advantage 
being taken; but as the books were fairly 
purchafed, and paid for according to his own 
valuation, Mr. R — — had no remedy.— 
However, fome time afterwards, being in a 
brother Bookfeller's (hop of eminence, he 

thought 
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It is Angular, that Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynrty commonly called Nell Gwynrr, 
before her elevation to the favour of 
Charles the Second, fhould be em- 
ployed in the lowed occupations in 

the City of H , of which dio- 

cefe her defcendant is now the B . 

There is fomething in this event, 
which may prove the fource of mor- 



thought he faw upon the (helves the greater 

part of the B of H 's purchafe ; 

and as fomething more than curiofity was con- 
cerned in the enquiry, he purfued it, and 
foon difcovered who had been the broker 
upon the occafion. Whereupon he informed 
the parties, that, if his Books were not imme- 
diately returned to him, he would mod cer- 
tainly publim the whole tranfa&ion in the 
daily Papers, and expofe to the World the 
clandeftine partnerfhip between the R- 

R d the B of H and P— , 

Bookfellers and Chapmen. The menace had 
its effect. Meannefs and cowardice alwayt 
go together ; and the Books were immediare-^ 

\y returned to their place in Mr. R *s * 

Catalogue. 

H 3 tification 
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rification to a weak mind. Indeed, 
it is not every trull who becomes the 
Anceftor of Dukes, Lords, and 
Bifhops. However, this Right Ho- 
nourable and Right Reverend Pre- 
late inherits none of that agreeable 
vivacity for which (he was fo re- 
markable, and which is faid to have 
given her {o great an afcendant over 
her Royal Paramour. 

When I began thefe Remarks on 

the Charafter of a B , I really 

did not forefee, that, by a natural 
concatenation of events, it would 
end with Obfervations upon an Har- 
lot : but fo it is ; and I feel uncom- 
mon concern, that, whenever I con- 
fider Epifcopal Charadters, I am by 
fome means or other fo immediately 

led 
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led into the region of Temporali- 
ties. Surely, a truly pious, Chriftian 
Bifhop is one of the moft refped- 
able Charafter* in a Chriftian Coun- 
try * and the good that would re- 
fult from a fincere Evangelical dis- 
charge of his duty, would be as dif- 
fusive a$ his doftrines, his example, 
or, in fame degree, *s his pame.'« 
The Btihop of Marftiiles will never 
be forgotten, nor ceafe to be rever- 
ed, while any zeal for Chriftianity 
remains in the World. At a diftant 
period, and in a foreign Country, 
the hiftory of his paftoral care and 
conduct never fails to call forth the 
moft fincere appjaufe from every 
.mind poflefled of fenfibility and 
virtue *. 

* This was a moft excellent and extraordi- 
nary Prelate, who, during the plague at Mar- 
ti 4 J*m*h 
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WHILE every pigmy Ora- 
tor, or more pigmy Politi- 
cian, who delivers a trifling oration 
once a month in Parliament, be- 
comes a fubjeft of converfation, 
and, as party prevails, is exalted by 
praife, or leflened by cenfure 5 a 
perfon of the firft rank and fortune, 
whofe time is pafled in works of the 
greateft domeftic magnitude, which 
will lead to the higher aggrandize- 
ment of his family, and the certain 
immortality of his name, is feldom 
if ever mentioned. He feems a ne- 

fiilUs % did not neglect, amid the horrors and 
dangers of that calamity, to perform all the 
functions of his epifcopal office with a zeal 
and courage truly Apoftolic. 

gatrve 
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gative Chara&er in the Catalogue 
of Nobles ; and the reputation of 
thofe ftupendous works which. will 
give him celebrity in future 
Ages, fcarce extends beyond the 
courfe of their own ftreams. The 
Traveller of the Summer fpeaks 
of him ; but in the bufy fcene of 
Winter, he and his defigns -are. for- 
gotten ; they yield to the politics 
and pleafures of the day 5 the blaze 
of Patriotifm prefents a more infpir- 
ing objeft to the Politician ; and the 
fcheme of erefting another Theatre 
is far more interefting to the Man 
of Pleafure, than all thofe magnifi- 
cent undertakings which leffen the 
toil of the labourer, exonerate inter- 
nal commerce of its burdens, and 
open a thoufand inlets to the real 
benefit and comfort of Society. 

The 
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The Duke of 5— , in the 

profecution of his ftupendous works, 
does not appear to be governed by 
the fole views of gain », as, from his 
amazing perfevcrance in the progrefs 
of his defigns, and the great extent 
of them, he cannot hope, if he lives 
to fee their completion, to enjoy, for 
any length of time, the benefits arif- 
ing from them. I doubt not but 
with views of profit he mingles the 
defires of public utility and pofl> 
humous fame; and there is every 
reafon to fuppofc, that thefe three 
great objects will be attained by his 
endeavours. The perfon who, by 
his example, dire&s the attention 
of his Country to improve and, in 
fome degree, to conftitute its inter- 
Hal navigation, deferves the higheft 

marks 
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marks of its gratitude. A ftatue 
fliould be erefted to fuch a Man * 
though his own Works will be his- 
nobleft and moft lading monu* 



roent*. 



The 



* It very feHom happens, that any great 
fchemc of public utility can be carried into- 
execuriou, without being attended with pri- 
vate inconvenience. Publica falus is, gene* 
rally fpeaking, fr'wata injuria ; but this is a 
fubject for pity, and not for argument. I 
have only to obferve, that the Duke of 
Bridgewater's great and moft ufeful under- 
taking was by no means an exception to thi» 
general rule, which, by bringing coals to 
Mancbefter at a much cheaper rate than had 
been ufual, was very injurious to the proprie- 
tors of the Collieries from whence the town 
had been fupplied with that eifential commo- 
dity. It may be fuppofed, that the out-cry 
of thefe people, fome of whom might depend 
for fupport upon the profits of their mines, 
was very great ; and though it may in fome 
degree be diminiftied from the very general 
advantages which refult from the new navi- 
gation, it will probably continue for fome 

time 
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and extraordinary exertion of the 
mechanic Art which it pccafioned, 
the boldnefs of defign, the difficulty 
of exertion, the obftacles which were 
furmounted, and the new paths which 
Genius has explored, ending in the 
fuccefs of the whole, forms a fine 
fubje& for the defcription of the 
Poet and the narrative of the Hifto- 
rian. In a commercial country, it 
would give to the feelings of the 
reader a particular animation, and, 
tho* defcribed by the impartial pen of 
Truth, create an higher admiration 
in him than in the perfon who 

beholds it. This may be faid 

to be no uncommon cafe 5 neverthe- 
lefs, as it relates to the particular 
fubjedt before me, this circumftance 
reflects the greateft honour on 

the 



"> 
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the Genius which has dire&ed its 
operations. 

By every account which I have 
fceard or read of the Lancajhire and 
Cbejhire navigations, from the draw- 
ings and models of the different 
machines ufed in carrying them on, 
which I have feen, and the whole 
progrefs of this ftupendous under- 
taking, of which I have been well 
informed, I have obferved a fimpli-, 
city of defign and a certainty of ex- 
ecution which aftonifhed me. 
To perforate a mountain, and to 
fteer a laden veffel, as it were, thro* 
the centre of the earth, is an idea 
of great magnitude ; and yet, in the 
formation of the fubterranean chan- 
nel, the operations may be condu&ed 

with 
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with fuch fkill* as to kflen the ap- 
pearance of any enormous difficulty 
to the fpc&ator; — and alfo, in its 
ftate of perfe&ion, the unobftru&ed 
pafiage will diminifh the ideas of 
grandeur which accompany cither a 
written or oral narration. 

It is not every mind that pofleflVs 
fiifficient fagacicy to difcover the 
merit which belongs to fimplicity 
of execution, — though, perhaps, ia 
the great efforts of human genius 
it is almoft the one thing needful* 
To arrive at the baft ends by the 
moft ready means is its great ob- 
jedt ; — but as the moft ready means 
are the leaft laborious, the moft 
regular, and consequently the lead: 
attractive, common obfervers, who 
love parade in every thing, and 

only 
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only confider the operations of the 
moment, cannot difcover their la- 
tent progrefs, — or look forwards* to 
their future effedts. The greater 
part of mankind would exprefs 
much more furprize at the unwiel- 
dy, complex Machine at Marli 9 
which raifes occafional water for the 
gardens of VerfailleSj than at the 
fimple operations of the machine 
*t'CbeIf€a 9 which, without any very 
great apparent effort, fupplies fuch 
a large part of London with conti- 
nual dreams. Buttle, parade, and 
noife, however they may be em- 
ployed, will ever have their effeft 
upon the multitude. 

It has been faid, that he who has 
occafioned two blades of corn to 
«row where only one grew before, 

defervcs 
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<!eferves very highly of the State 
wherein he lives. This is one of 
thofe felf-evident principles to which 
an univerfal affent is given. I (hall 
alfo add, that he who faves or 
lightens the labour of individuals 
by his own ufeful inventions, or di- 
rects the ingenuity of others to them, 
or, by any means, eafo the com- 
mercial difficulties of his country,— 
merits the beft rewards it has to 
beftow*. 



* This may be a very wife and political 
Maxim in certain cafes, though by no means 
ef general application in a country that 
abounds with people. — Saw- mills, for 
example, are allowed in Holland, but (hould 
not be encouraged here. Such works or 
machines as have been invented to lefTcix 
the number of hands in deftruflive em- 
ployments and noxious manufactures, deferye 
a national remuneration. Several of this 
kind have been produced by that extraordinary 

Genius, 

Vol, II. I 
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l— c— ; 

THIS is, certainly, a great man ; 
and if he had not difcovered a 

greater regard to the fearl of C '— 

than myifelF, — he might, at this 
time, have prefided in the Court of 

C , to his own honour, 

the fatisfaftion of the nation, and 
•with the approbation of his Sove- 
reign. 

There is ndt a man in this coun- 
try who might have fecured the re- 
Wards and honours of it with more 
certainty than himfelf : and if he had 

Genius, Mr. Btindlcy, who Was brought forth 
to the fervice and honour of his Country by 
the difcernmenr, protection, and encourage- 
ment of the DUKE of BRIDGKWATER. 

trufted 
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trufted to his own abilities, and not 
paid fuch an implicit obedience to 
thofe of his friend, he would have 
iecured far greater advantages to 
himfelf and his family than he has 
hitherto done. I am difpofed to 
think that he is an honeft man, anc} 
yet I cannot help fufpeSing that 9 
party fpirit, or rather a partial Ipirit 
of fubmiffion to Lord C — — *s im- 
pofing talents has, in a great mea- 
fure, dire&ed, and ft ill continues to 
influence his public conduct. 

The rifing and rebellious flame of 
America was firft fanned, afterwards 
blown into fury, and has fince been 
nourilhed by the forward fupport 
of them both. Their fine-fpun and 
popular arguments in favour of the 
I 2 ' dif- 
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difobcdicnt Colonics, with their par- 
ticular and continued oppofition to 
Adminiftration, on that fcore, have 

greatly diftreffed their Country. 

This is a degree, of confequence 
and importance which fome of my 
beft friends will not allow them to 
poffcfs ; but, in my confcience, I 
think they have it, fuch as it is, and 
have moft fatally proved it. Never- 
thelefs, I bear a refpeft to Lord 
C— — 9 s chara&er, and would fhew 
it whenever he (hall give me a pro- 
per opportunity. When he quitted 
the feals, it gave me concern, for 
he was an excellent Judge ; and the 
nation, as well as the profeffion, were 
of the fame opinion * f 

From 

* I do not much wonder at the caution 
with which this circumftance is defcribed;— > 

it 
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From every defcription of himi 
he is truly amiable in private life ; 
and it is known, by all who know 
him, that he fulfils the duties of 
his domeftic ftation with propriety 
and refpeft •, — and whatever line of 
politics a man may purfue, though 
every ftep he takes in it fliould be 
adverfe to the meafures of my im- 
mediate fervants, he will ever attradl 

it favours of contrition ;— for this Nobleman 
did not voluntarily quit his official ftation ; he 
was, on the contrary, obliged to quit it ; or t 
in other words, he was turned out ; and, as 
it has been generally believed, f6r an anti- 
minifterial vote which he gave in.P— — — t ; 
though in an occafional debate upon the fub- 

jedl in the Houfe of P , when Lord 

C— — afferted and re-aflerted the truth 

of it with uncommon fpirit, it was as pofitively 
denied by Adminiftration : whether it was 
one of thofe fubjects which it would not 
have been prudent to have examined to the 
bottom, I know not, — but it went no further. 

1 2 fome 
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forne degree of 1117 efteem and re- 
aped, if he manifefts the virtues of 
focial life, and, when removed from 
the fcene of public difpute, Ihines 
forth in the mild luftre of private 
excellence. 

From the warmth of his heart, 
and the vigour of his abilities,* his 
capacity to fupport his friends bears 
an equal proportion to the power of 
attacking his enemies, according to 
the common balance of the human 
paflions. There is nothing of luke- 
warmnefs in the temper of this No- 
bleman ; and he cannot engage in 
trifles without difcovering the ener- 
gy of his feelings, and the force of 
his underftanding *. There is ibme- 

thing 

* This opinion is ftrongly confirmed by 
the very ferious, a&ive, and animated part 

which 
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thing very much to be dcfired in the 
goqd-wijl, and to be feared in th6 
enmity of fuch a character. 

In ffyort, with all his zeal in 

favour of my r 11 s fub- 

jefts, 

which his Lordfhip took, fome few years 
ago, in the difputes between the Sub (bribers 
to the Upper and Lower glooms at Bath.— 
He exerted himfelf with uncommon ardor 
in fupporting the interefts of the latter. To 
his general influence he added perfonal ap- 
plication. But he did not confine his ^eal.to 
ferve the caufe, to private Society; he con- 
frantly attended thi public meetings, where 
he fuggefted the measures to be puffued witji 
fomethin? of the fame fpirit and .folemnitv, 
which diftingujflies his eloquence in debate, 
on the moft important copcerns of his 
Country. 

Such a conduct may be considered by the 
dull, the formal, and the proud, as beneath 

the dignity of an eminent character. But 

right and juflice ought to be preferved even 
in the regions of Pleafure, nor can it degrade 
any abilities which may be exerted to fupport 
them, 

I + Thii 
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fition to prcfent meafures, which, if it 
is founded upon fincere and uprighc 
intentions, I mod fincerely regret; 
and though I believe he confiders 
me as prejudiced againft him,— it 
would afford me a very fignal plea- 
sure to fee him among my confiden- 
tial Counfellors of State ; — and, in 
the fincerity of my heart, I wifk 
the time may be near at hand when 
this defirable change may be Satis- 
factorily effedtedr 



B- 



I Have every reafon to believe 
that he is an honeft man.— ^ 
The great difapprobation and uni- 
verfal furprize which accompanied 

his 
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his elevation to the high poll foe 
now enjoys, led me, I muft own, to 
entertain fijfpicions relative to the 
fitne& of hi$ abilities for the impor- 
tant office of C r. But at- 
tention, care, and good-fenfe, have 
flood in the (lead of practice ; — and 
I now underftand, to my very great 
{atisfa&ion, that the Profeffion, as 
well as the Suitors in Ghaacery, 
are contented with his conduct and 
his decifions. I am myfelf perfedtr 
ly fatisfied with him ; he is by no 
means rapacious, and is very fub- 
miflive. The difficulty of naming 
a fucceffor, and the independence 
of a large private fortune might 
encourage prefumption in the breafts 

of fome men. But Lord B— ■ — 

is not preemptive. 
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L_C . 



XS it my Lord that is in Opposi- 
tion, — or my Lady ?— - 



L— H . 

TO behold the laurel flourUh on 
a hoary head, is a venerable 
fight. It there defies the changes 
and chances of Time; for when 
Fate plucks it from the hitow of the 
Hero, Fame plants it on his grave, 
and makes it bloffom there. 

In the Hiftory of Britifli valour 
and Britifli viftory, this Nobleman 
will appear with unrivalled fplendor. 

He 
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He pofieffed chat fturdy virtue which 
defies danger, and that cool intrepi- 
dity which will ever leffen it. To 
thefe effential requifites of a Com- 
mander may be added, a complete 
knowledge of his profeffion ; and 
where-ever he went, Viftory accom- 
panied him. The fleet which he 
commanded was fure of conqueft, 
and Britain was at reft when he was 
appointed to defend her. He never 
fought in vain *, and the greateft 
victories which have been obtained 
on the ocean, were gained by his 
prowefs. 

In return for accumulated glory, 
his Country has adorned him with 
her faireft honours, and beholds him 
in his declining years with admira- 
tion 
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tion and regret; an admiration that 
fprings from the remembrance how 
he had conquered for her, and a 
regret from the refle&ion that Age 
has unnerved his arm, and he can 
conquer no more. 
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WHATEVER may be my own 
private opinions concerning 
the interference of Spiritual Cha- 
racters in civil matters, I muft fub- 
mit to the conftitution of my Coun- 
try, which permits it; neverthelefs, 
it is natural to expedt confiftency at 
leaft from thofe perfons who (hould 
be moft particularly careful of not 

being 
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being carried away by every win^ 
of do&rine, whether religious or 
political. 

Public inconGftency in a Chriftian 

B , though it may relate only to 

civil matters, will ever beget fufpi- 
cion as to his fpiritual character, 
and of courfe give occafion of fcan- 
dal to Religion*. If this fpirit of 

change 

* The fituation of an EngUJb Btthop ren- 
ders complete con Hit en cy a very difficult mat- 
ter. No man can ferve two mailers; and 
tiro fuch contrary profcflions as Religion and 
Politics can never be exercifed by the fame 
perfon, wirhout great danger of inconfrften- 
cy : they who interefi themfelves in the latter, 
1 fpeak of the Clergy, muft in fome degree 
negleft the former. The bufinefs of Reli- 
gion is to prepare men for a better world, by 
moderating and directing their defires in the 
purfuits of this; while the objects of poli- 
tical men, being confined almoll entirely to 
time, cannot properly employ their zeal and 

activity, 
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thahge is a matter of difpofitidn, It 
is highly imprudent to expofe it j 

but 

activity , whofe profeflions direft them to the 
contemplations of Eternity, 

In the late Lord LytteltonS Perfian Letter*, 
the ftranger who is fuppofed to write them 
defcribes the Biftiops in the Houfe of Lords 
*s men who feemed to hare no bufintfs there* 
As Chriftian Divines, the Parliament is not 
their place, that fc, not tire fc£ne of their 
duty ; and the political character which lead* 
them there is a great bar to the exercife of 
their fpiritnal ftinftions. To the lukewarm it 
pffords an excufe for leaving the diftant 
flock, to indulge in the crowded intercourfe 
of the Capital ; to the ambitious it becomes 
the ladder of promotion ; and to the truly 
Chriftian Bifliop, a flu mbliDg- block of much 
offence. 

I am very far from being an enemy to 
Epifcopacy; on the contrary* 1 am a warm 
advocate for the Epifcopal adminiftration of 
religious matters, and only wifh to fee it wear 
the torm and character of genuine Chriftiani- 
ty ; but, even in its word ftate, it isfarfupe- 
jior to the government of Prefbyteries, which 
has ever proved the moft intolerant and ty- 
jraxinical of any fpecies of hierarchy. The 

Epifcopal 
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but if it fhould originate in in te reft, 
and arife from political connexions 
with changeful men, there will be 
great reafon to believe, that the 
f riendlhip of the World is preferred 
to that of Heaven: in both cafes, 
therefore, Religion will fuffer. In- 
deed, a Political Prelate, however 
virtuous or honeft his defigns may- 
be, will ever prove a ftumbling- 
block to the fcrupulous Chriftian, 
and give to weak and interefted men 
an example and an excufe to facri- 
fice religious duties to temporal in- 
terests. 

Epifcopal Eftablifliment has ever "been more 
drfpofed to lenity ; and in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, the Inquifition, which is t 
Prefbytery, was introduced on the refufal of 
the Bifhops to profecute the tyrannical and 
cruel defigns of thofe men who eftablifhed it. 

• This 
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This Right Reverend Divine is a 
man of abilities, which he employs 
to help a caufe that is againft his 
Country. His rife in the World has 
been very rapid * nor Ihould 1 have 
obje&ed even to his further exalta- 
tion. Indeed, it was hinted to me, 
that it would be better to have him 

a filent A p of Y — k than a 

talking B p of P *. 

Oh! 

* In a very few years he rofe, from an 
Uftier at a public fchool, through a quick 
fcicceffion of profperities and preferments, to 
his pre Cent eminence ; — and it has been fup- 
pofed by many, that a late vacant Archbi- 
ihoprick would have gladly waited upon his 
application for it. — His amiable manners 
and elegant understanding were the primary 
caufes of his good fortune; other circum- 
stances, perhaps, may have aided the progrefs 
and prefent eft abliftiment of it.— —In the po- 
litical line, he is become ftationary with the 
Duke of G— — , to whom, 1 believe, he 

Vol. 11/ K ftand* 
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with the Matters in Ifrael, upon thefe 
worldly principles; but when Pre- 
lates 



tion, written fome years ago by a perfon of 
real obfervation, may be applied to feme who 
-are now living. 

There are of the Clergy, who, though fo- 
lemnly engaged in the fervictfof religion, de- 
dicate themfelves for venal and corrupt ends 
to that of Miniflcrs or Factions ; and, though 
educated under an entire ignorance of the 
world, afpire to interfere in the government 
of it, and confequently to difturb and difor- 
der it ; in which they fall fhort of their pre- 
deceflbrs only by being inverted with much 
lefs of that power and authority, which they 
employed indifferently either in fupporting 
arbitrary power, or. in exciting rebellion ; in 
canonizing the vices of Tyrants, or in black- 
ening the virtues of Patriots ; in corrupting 
religion by fupcrftition, or betraying it by 
iibertinifm, as either was thought bed to 
ferve the ends of policy, or flatter the follies 
of the great. 

For my own part, I lament, that, from the 
indolence of the Country Gentlemen, and 
the attractions of the Capital, which (hortens 
their provincial refidence, it is become al- 
tnoll abfolutely neceflary that the Clergy 
ibould a& in the Commiflion of the Peace, — 
K z V. 



A 
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lates temporalize themfelves by tak- 
ing an a<ftive part in civil matters, 
they mud be treated as if they only 
pofleffed a temporal capacity, and 
the miferable conduct which cor- 
rupt times have rendered neceffary 
muft be exercifed towards them. 

Thefe things wound my heart; 
but what is to be done f The tide 
of human affairs will run on, and 
Monarchs themfelves are borne a- 
long the ftream. 



It may be owing to my (hort-fightednefs j 
but I fee oone of thefe things in the GofpeU 
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L— L . 

IN a Government like that of 
— — — , or at lead in the pre- 
sent ftate of it, men of abilities muft 
be called in and gratified, if poffible, 
to induce them to fupport the mea- 
fures of its Minifters ; and though 
thrir private chara&ers (hould be 
unworthy and disgraceful, they muft 
be courted and encouraged, through 
the fear of their becoming power- 
ful and unprincipled enemies. 

A man who from his youth has 
never fwerved from a bafe, vicious, 
mean, and wicked condudt, ap- 
pears to common obfervation to be 
an improper perfon for an honeft 
• K 3 Miniftpy 
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Muiiftry to pay attention to ; fuch 
an alliance, in the general courfe of 
things, cannot do honour to any 
party of men'; neverthelefs, when 
thefe bad qualities are united to con- 
fiderable talents, it becomes a pru- 
dent and neceffary ftep, by fome ad- 
vantageous propofa), to keep fuch a 
man on the fide of Government: 
not that he can or is expected to do 
much good as a friend, but to be 
kept from doing ill as an enemy. 

The quiet and undifturbed admi- 
nistration of public affairs is of 
the utmoft confequence: whatever 
means reafon and experience fuggeft, 
fhould be employed to attain fuch a 
defirable end. In thefe times, more 
particularly, when the arts of able 

men 
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mfcn have fuch an eflfedt upon the 
multitude ; and as, in the prefent exi- 
gencies of the State, the bellowing of 
the croud is attended with fuch un- 
pleafing, and oftentimes very diftref- 
fing effe&s, it is prudent in Admi- 
niftration to muzzle the barking 
hounds of Sedition, or turn their 
cry on the fide of Government. If 
this is corruption, the ftate and 
nature of things make it indif- 
penfable, and will prove its juftifi- 
cation. 

Of two evils to chufe the haft* 
is a wife maxim, and of univerfal 
application. Temporary or occa- 
fional corruption, if fuch a minifte- 
rial conduct as I have juft defcrib- 
K 4 cd 
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cd deferves that appellation, is far 
better than anarchy and confufion. 
A flowery, animated, well-drefled 
fpeech, though.it may not add one 
argument to juftify or enforce the 
meafures of Government, mrght, if 
employed in oppofition to them, 
help to inflame the minds of thofe 
men ; and there are too many fuch y 
who are affe&ed, and oftentimes 
Jed to outrage, by founding words 
and pompous declamation. At all 
events, if it is poflible, make a 
good man your friend, and prevent 
a bad man from being your enemy. 
This is neceflary to the peace and 
tranquility of private life, and may 
be equally applicable to the exten- 

five 
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five adminiftration of States and 
Kingdoms *. 



'O^ 



* However intemperate this young No- 
bleman may have been in his pleafures ;~ 
whatever vices may have been ju illy laid to 
his charge; even though he fhould have 
refined upon common profligacy,— it is but 
ju(l to acknowledge that his political conduct 
"has done him honour. Indeed, on his firft 
appearance in P— — t, he feems to have 
played rather an artful part ; — but having 
fucceeded in what may fairly be fuppofed to 
have been his object,— -the appointment to a 
lucrative finecure,~-h'e determined his future 
line of proceeding on uniform, juft, and 
manly principles. The part he has fince 
taken in public deliberations, has been mark- 
ed with great good fenfe, much political 
knowledge, and great oratorical ability.— 
He has fupportcd the meafures of Govern- 
ment, without appearing to be the tool of it * 
and he has op poled the arguments of the 
Minority with the candor and fpirit of an 
honed man. 
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E of A . 

IT is a matter of the very firft 
importance to appoint proper 
and highly qualified perfons to fu- 
pcrinccnd the education of an heir 
apparent to the Crown of a great 
Kingdom. They (hould not only 
be men of learning, honour, inte- 
grity, and refolution, but they (hould 
alfo poflefs a perfect knowledge of 
the world, with all the graces of 
pcrfon, and the higheft polilh of ex- 
terior manners. 

This is a virtuous Nobleman: ne- 
verthelefs, with great refped for his 
amiable chara&er, there were reafons 
for making me apprehenfive that the 

laugh 
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laugh would have been againft his 
appointment to the fuperintendence 

of the of -» ^ &c. and 

to fay the truth, I rather felt myfelf 
relieved when his elder brother fuo> 
ceeded him. 



E— of H . 

I Should imagine, that whenever 
a Nobleman has compleated the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, he returns to 
England without the lead envy to 
the King of it. Painful is the pre- 
eminence of royalty ;-<-its honours 
are many, — its privileges are nume- 
rous, but the cares of it are more ir> 

num- 
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number than them both. Where 
(hail a King find a Friend on whofe 
bofom he can repofe, and of whofe 
fidelity he has no doubt ? And if 
he fhould be blefied with fuch an 
ineftimable Treafure ; — what envy 
and malice it occafions, and how 
great is the difficulty to preferve it ! 
The Public, who cannot endure the 
idea of a Favourite, will impute 
every mifcarriage in Government, 
and every trifling arrangement in 
civil affairs, to his Councils; fo 
that, while private jealoufy purfues 
his ruin in filence, the public voice 
is the public abettor of it. 

To adopt a Friend is but to undo 
him ; — it is fending him forth as 
David did Uriab 9 to be placed in 

the 
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tKe foremoft rank,— and in a poft 
where the darts of the enemy will 
molt eafily affail, wound and deftroy 
him.— It would be fome remune- 
ration to a, King for his continual 
follicitudes, if he was permitted to 
reward thofe whom he thought me- 
ritorious, to extend his mercy where 
he believed mercy ought to be be- 
ftowed, and to with-hold it where he 
thought it was not due ; — but this 
is frequently denied him. 

Where a King has the inclination 
and defire to confer rewards upon 
merit alone, and the power to re- 
alize this inclination, he may be fe- 
cure of fome fatisfadtion, and never 
defpair of one fource of comfort.— 
Or if he could be certain that his 

Son 
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Son and Heir would be his friend, 
lie might be fatisfied that he could 
.afcertain another. But the paffions 
.of youth are eafily inflamed, and 
greatly to be dreaded by a Royal 
Father, who knows the alluring arts 
*nd pcrfuafions that felfifh and de- 
figning men will ufe to gain the fa- 
vour of a royal Heir, for the grati- 
fication of their own ambition. 

It is the duty of a parent to fix 
the principles of honour, virtue, and 
juftice, irt the breaft of his children. 
In doing this, he does his duty; and 
if they (hould fwerve from theirs, 
and become the fcorpions which 
wound his peace, the crime muft 
reft upon them. This is a torturing 
ideal Bbr the Being, who alone 

knows 
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knows the heart of man, will, I 
doubt not, recompenfe a Chriftian 
rcfignation to the forrows of an 
earthly crown, with the never-fad- 
ing and incorruptible felicity of an 
heavenly one. 
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THIS Nobleman was prefented 
with an Earldom to redeem 
the laft reign from a very prevailing 
difgrace of it, when his father was 
created a Vifcount. — He is a virtu- 
ous charadter, and his honours do 
not mifbecomc him. No proceed- 
ings can give a worfe appearance ta 
a Court, or make it fo liable to be 
the fcene of bad adtions* and the re- 
fort of bad men, as a connivance at 

the 
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the fale of its honours *. It. really 
grieves me to think, that fuch a 
pra&ice was too frequent in the 
Court of my + * * 
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* It was the weak and filly policy of thofe 
who came into power at the fucceffion of hit 
prefent , to fpeak % upon all occa- 
sions in a flighting and contemptuous man- 
ner of the preceding reign. It had it*. 

errors ; — and I fi ncerely wi(h that this may 
be fuperior to it in «very circumftance of 
wifdorn, profperity, and glory *-— The Hi do- 
rian will one day be able to trace their com- 
parative merits. 

f It it, I beliere, univerfally ackoow- 

t ft "Lady of great Court influence 

during 
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B of B . 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the height, leads on to 
fortune. 

OF this obfervation of our great 
Poet, his Lordfhip of B — — 
is a very remarkable inftance. No 

during the period alluded to, was fometimes 
permitted to difpofe of a title, a ribbon, and, 
as it has been faid, even of ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferment, for her own private emolument.— 
There is a Duke now living, who is faid to 
owe his Garter to her influence and his own 

purfe ; and Lord R 's Father obtained 

Iiis Peerage from the fame hand and by the 
fame means. However, his prefent — — — -, 
when Lord Sp r applied for an Earl- 
dom, upon the plea that, by his Grand- 
mother's will, he could receive no other fa- 
vour from Government, thought Lord F , 

in confederation of his father's purchafe, had 
alfo a claim to the fame dignity, and accord- 
ingly beflowed it upon him. 

L man, 
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man, in the early part of life, had 
Itfs profpeft of ecclefiaftical exalta- 
tion than himfelf •, and there are few 
examples where fuch a cafual cir- 
cumftance has given rife to it. For- 
tune does not always elevate fools 
and knaves, but, as in this particular 
inftance, is fometimes the friend of 
worth and learning J. 

The 

J The Duke of M— — — * having occa- 
fion, fome years ago, for a private Tutor to 
fuperintend the fliidies of his youngeft bro- 
ther, —deli red fome of his Oxford friends to 
find a proper perfoa for that employment.— 
The falary, without doubt, was adequate to 
the trouble ;— but it was ftipuiared, that the 
Gentleman fliould not expedl to be admitted 
to the Duke's table ;— and this ci re um fiance 
prevented many perfons from accepting the 
employment, — whofe muation did not feem 
to aJmi t of the pride to refufe it. At length, 

hmvxvci » it was pmpo J Vd to Mr. M , who 

ged in a firuggle for the Chap- 

Ebip of C C-^— College, and 

which 
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The number of thofe men who 
owe their fuccefs in life to a feries 
of fortuitous circumftances, without 

which, though but a trifling pittance, was, 
at that time, the great object of his ambition. 
He did not heiitate a moment to accept the 
offer, nor troubled himfelf about the ilipula- 
tion that he was not to dme at the firft table. 
However, he fo conducted himfelf, that, in 
a very (hort time, he was not permitted to 
eat at any other. B ut the friend (hip of 
his Grace foon extended beyond the circu al- 
liance of meats and drinks, and provided 
fcim with. aCanonry of Chrift -Church ; from 
thence he rofe to the Deanery of Canter- 
bury, and he is at this time a Prebendary of 
Durham and Bifhop of B . But his no- 
ble Patron, in the early ftage of .his advance- 
ment, give him a mod affecting and princely 
mark of his prefent regard as well as a pledge 
of his growing favour, in enabling him to 
poflefs the object of his wiflies, by making 
an ample fettlement upon the Lady whom he 
married. — Nor is it to be fuppofed, that the 
powerful friendfhip which has led him on 
thus far, will be contented to flop here. — I 
doubt not, but the Cambrian will foon be ex- 
changed for an Englijh Mitre. 

L x any 
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any exertions on their part, is but 
fmall. And it may be obferved of 
the generality of thofe who rife to 
eminence, that, whatever chance may 
have done for them in the begin- 
ning, they owe the continuance and 
completion of their fuccefs to their 
own fagacity and talents, in purfu* 
ing cafual advantages, or feizing on 
cafual opportunities to hold forth 
their merit to obfervation. They 
may owe fomething to Fortune, but 
more to themfelves. It was a very 
Angular circumftance which led this 
Divine to the fervice of his noble 
Patron ; and if he had not poffeff- 
ed the means of improving it to 
his advantage, he might have been 
at this moment the Vicar of a 
Country Parilh, without any higher 
4 :: expe&a- 
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cxpeftations. But his merit foon 
forced itfelf upon his Patron's ob- 
fervation, and it continued to grow 
upon him, till he became the objeft 
of his mod fincere regard and con- 
fidence ; — and he who firft entered 
into Blenheim as the unnoticed pri- 
vate Tutor to a Boy, now finds 
every door fly open to admit him, 
while the cold and bafhful fpirit of 
its noble owner glows into warmth 
and freedom at his appearance. 



L— M . 

IT is felf-love which cheats us 
into the belief, that, in the par- 
ticular circumftances of others folly, 
L 3 we 
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wc fhould have afted with more 
wifdofn ;— and that, if we poffeffed 
the means of happinefs which other 
men poffefs, we Ihould never fuffer 
it to efcape us. It is from the fame 
principle, under the fame idea, and 
for the fame end, that mankind are 
fo eager, and, what is worfe, often* 
times fo rapacious in the purfuit of 
money. The beft of men experi- 
ence its inefficacy ; with all its power 
it cannot foothe the pains of difeafe^ 
blunt the edge of difappointment, or 
command chearfulnefs to ftiine upon 
a gloomy hour.— -But to thofe 
who acquire it with eagernefs and 
rapacity, it is not capable of giv- 
ing any real happinefs or fatisfac- 
tion, is oftentimes the caufe of all 
their mifery, and never farls, wkh 

fuch 
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fuch men to aggravate the apprehend 
fions of concluding life. 

It feems to me, that the general 
defire of acquiring riches among 
Mankind is in order to be rich, and 
not with a view to procure the hap- 
pinefs and honour which the wife 
and prudent ufe of riches will ever 
beftow ; and this ideal confequence, 
which is weakly annexed to the mere 
poffcflion of wealth, is the fatal caufe 
of all the miferies of it. — To pro- 
cure the comforts of life, to educate 
and provide for children, to en- 
courage genius, reward merit, re- 
lieve the diftrefled, and to form a 
provifion againft an evil day, is the 
ufe, the happinefs, and the wifdom 
of wealth •, and they who apply it 
L 4 in 
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in any other manner, or whofe fole 
bufinefs is to accumulate, and 
let it reft in their coffers unfeen and 
unapplied, will find it the parent of 
continual trouble and apprehen* 
ficn. 

As we are generally difpofed to 
value every thing according to the 
labour undergone in the obtaining 
it, fome degree of excufe may be 
admitted in favour of thofe who have 
been educated with a view of ac- 
quiring wealth, and have toiled 
through life for no other purpofe. 
It is not a matter for furprize, that 
fuch men fhould hug the idol which 
their narrow minds have confidered 
as the fource of human felicity, and 
that fome degree of groveling fatit 

fadion 
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fa&ion (hould be experienced by 
them in the poffeflion of it. But 
when the natural inheritors of fplen- 
did fortunes wifti to turn a ftream, 
intended for the benefit of Society, 
to adminifter to their own felfifh and 
avaricious paflions, they become the 
mod defpicable of mankind. 

An unwieldy burden of wealthy 
beneath which the owner had rather 
groan, than fpare any of its oppret 
five weight to fave thofe who arc 
neareft, and who ought to be dear- 
eft to him, from defpair, is a curfe 

inftead of a blefling. In all my 

dominions, there is not a man whom 
I more fincerely commiferate, than 
the Noble Lord whofe chara&er 
fuggefted the foregoing obferva- 
tions. 

E— 
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E- of T . 

OF the various kinds of pride 
which debafe the human 
charadter, that furly, unrelenting 
bagghtinefs which diftingpifhes fome 
men, is by far the worft. The man 
who, from falfe ideas of his impor- 
tance, expefts univfcrfal acqpipfcence, 
and will not liften either to Reafqn, 
Apology, or Neceflity, irj the refufal 
of his requefts ; but expe&s, in fpit£ 
of circumftances and occafions, that 
a preferen.ee (hould wait upoji his 
wiJhes, and confides a non-compli- 
ance with them as an unpardonable 
injury; is a weak, vain, unamiable 
chara&er. Such a man's friendlhip 
is attended with fp many unpleafant 

circum- 
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circumftances, that it becomes 
troublefome and offenfive. Every 
one who loves tranquillity, and con- 
futes h'19 own happinefo, would re* 
joice to perceive that it is removed 
from him, and that he is no longer 
the objeft of it*. 

* It has been fakl, that fome yean ago 
the E— • of T— — had received a promife 
from the — of the firft vacant regiment, 
for fom6 Officer of his Lordfliip's recommen- 
dation ; and that when the vacancy happen* 
ed, the promife was difregarded, and another 
perfon appointed. — The affront which this 
Nobleman conceived to be offered to bim by 
fuch a conduct, drew from him a resolution 
never again to fet his foot within the Palace- 
gate. 1 am aflured, (hat he has hitherto ad- 
hered to this determination, and that he is a 
likely man to perfevere in it to the end of the 
chapter. 



B 
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B of L andC . 

OF the many learned and emi- 
nent men in this Kingdom, 
or of this Age, there is no one whofe 
reputation as a Writer, a Divine, or 
a Chriftian, feems to be more fccure 
of the admiration and honour of 
the prefent times, as well as the 
lafting records of future fame, than 
the moft excellent Prelate whofe name 
is before me. To the moft polifhed 
tafte in all elegant and claffic Lite- 
rature, to great theological erudi- 
tion, and much legal and hiftoricai 
learning, he adds that amiable fim- 
plicity of manners which fprings 
from confcious virtue and a blame- 
lcfs life. He is one of the very few 

whofe 
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whofe eminent qualities have illumi- 
nated the fhade of retirement, and 
made the place of his retreat an 
objedt for the World to gaze at, 

- From lettered eafe and parochial 
duty, he has been called not only 
to the cares of Epifcopal jurifdic- 
tion, but to the nice and arduous 
tafk of forming the mind of a fu- 
ture King. I truft that his wife; 
attentive, and judicious exertions in 
thismoft important duty, will exalt 
even his prefent character, and that 
a future Age (hall blefs him as the 
Man who taught the King to be the 
Father of his People*, 

Cursory 

• The public expofure of the D — of 
C — — — 's ignorance in the firft rudiments 
of common learning, in a Court of Law, muft 

have 
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CURSORY THOUGHTS 

O K T-H E 

«E — of C 'a 

PUBLIC CHARACTER, 

BV THE ANNOTATOR. 

THE Hiftory of the laft War 
is the Hiftory of this great 
Man.— -During his adminiftratbn, 
we gained -all the French fettiements 
and towns on the Continent in the 
Eafi - Indies \ Semgul and Goree in 

have been extremely mortifying to the — • 
However, it may hare helped to quicken his 
attention to the education of his own chil- 
dren.— Indeed, a truly paternal care has* ever 
been awake to their qualifications and im- 
provement ; and I doubt not but it will pro* 
duce the beft educated and highly qualified 
Royal Family that Europe ever beheld. 

Africa \ 
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Africa \ Cape Breton ancl 5/. Jcbn\ 
by which the French were entirely 
excluded from the Fifliery ; all Gf- 
nada, Guadaloupe* Martinico 9 Marie- 
galante^ Dejirade, and the Neutral 
Jflands in America •, baffled every 
effort of France in Europe •, infulted 
and ftripped her coafts, burned her 
(hipping, ruined her navy by re- 
peated vi&ories, blocked up her 
harbours, almoft annihilated her 
trade, took Belletjle, and reduced her 

to bankruptcy. Can our Hiftory, 

in the brighteft period, produce, in 
fo Ihort a fpace of time, fuch a 
bright aflemblage of victories, fuch 
a brilliant fcene of glory ? 

It is not neceflary, nay, it would 
be fuperfluous, to defcribe at large 

the 
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the conduft and effedb of fucceflive. 
Adminiftrations, in order to eftablifh 
his merit as Firft Minifter of this 
Country. The fudden change of 
national fortune which accompanied 
his rife to power, and continued 
with him during his pofTcflion of 
k, is the acknowledged bafis of his 
fame. I am not equal to the tafk 
of doing juftice to his chara&er; 
however, I cannot pafs by the il- 
luftrious fubjedt, without offering 
my mite of applaufe and admira- 
tion. 

The following qualities, with their 
confequent circumftances, feem pe- 
culiar to the E — of C , and 

confpired to his own and his Coun- 
try's greatnefs. 

He 
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He was the Minifter of the People. 

He did not promote tjie bufinefs 
of Corruption; neither was he the 
tool, nor did he fufFer the Nation 
to be the dupe, of parliamentary 
influence. 

He fought not to enrich himfelf, 
.his family, or connections. 

He exerted a continual, aftive, 
.and unparalleled diligence in the 
duties of his office. 

He poflefled the art of feeing into 
the fecret defigns of foreign Cabi- 
>nets; and .the information he ob- 
tained from thence was early, au- 
thentic, univerfal, and effential. 

His infight into the characters of 
men was quick, penetrating, and 
decifive, by which he was enabled 
.to make that wife and diftinguifhed 

Vol. II. M choice 
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4dhoicc of perfons employed in his 
Adminiftration. 

He poffeflcd a dignity of charac- 
ter which made the corrupt and de- 
signing afraid to approach him ; 
.and he was infpired, as it were, with 
that commanding eloquence which 
awed the fn friers of Oppofition into 
iilencc. 

During his Adminiftration the 
Nation had confidence in Govern- 
ment, and the Spirit of the People 
was with it. 

His* name alone had a powerful 
£ffe& on Foreign Nations, 

In his negotiations and confe- 
rences with Foreign Minifters, he 
never failed to fupport the dignity 
of the ftation which he held, and of 
>the Crown which he ferved. 

If 
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It is almoft unnecefiary to add, 
for it is the natural confequence of 
the foregoing defcriptions, that his 
political defigns were planned with 
wifdom, prepared with difpatch, 
carried on with vigour, and crown- 
ed with fuccefs. 

That he was the Minifter of the 
People, is evident from his having 
been employed by Government at 
the inflance of the People*, Neither 
George the Second nor tbofe about 
him poffefled any partiality, but 
rather the contrary difpofition, to 



* Indeed, this was the fituation wherein he 
wiftied himfelf to be confidered : he declared, 
more than once, that he was called into the 
Miniftry by the People, to whom he fhould 
confider himfelf as accountable for his con- 
duit. 

M 2 this 
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-this great man ; and his call to 
power was an ad: of compliance ra- 
ther than free-will in the Court, to 
foothe and fatisfy the People, whofc 
murmurs and dhcontents began to 
t>e very loud at the fucceflive dis- 
graces which this Nation fuffered at 
the commencement of the laft war. 
And in this particular inftance the 
voice of the People was the voice of 
God ; for this Country immediately 
raifcd its drooping head ; nor was it 
long before (he looked down with 
an awful fuperiority upon the fur- 
rounding Nations. 

The bufinefs of Corruption was 
-not his bufinefs ; he difdained it, he 
.thought not of it ; but, depending 
upon the re&itude of his conduA, 

^4 
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and the fpirit of the People, he did' 
tfot defcend to the low arts of brib- 
ing an afient to his meafures ; — he 
commanded it by the wifdom of 
them. His private friends found 
no political Patron in him, unlefs 
they could be a&ive friends to their 
Country,- while the ftranger was in- 
vited to his Councils, and his em-- 
ployment if he could ferve it. Par-- 
liamentary influence did not then 
make Generals and Admirals ; it did 
not at that time force its creatures" 
into pofts* of confidence or impor- 
tance; and dvery man in the aftive 
offices of Government was kept to* 
his duty by the attentive example* 
and unremitted vigilance of theMi*» 
•flitter. 

U £ Ha- 
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He fought not to enrich himfelf 
or his friends* : — Indeed, he had no 
friends, but thofe who were fuch to 
their Country, and they well de- 
fended the honours and rewards of iu 
He forfned no finecures to gratify 
individuals of any rank or charac- 
ter; nor did he divide, fubdivide,, 
or entail, as it were, places and pen- 
sions, to fecure a few paltry votes 
in Parliament. He held tio formal 
Levees, the idle parade of minifte- 

* I need only refer the reader, among 
rnany other inftances of exemplary difinte- 
reftedneis, to his condu& while he was Se- 
cretary at War, — when he fo nobly confidered 
the honour of his Country, in not fufFering 
the Subfidies paid to be diminifhed by the 
lhameful perquifites of his own Office. — The 
King of Sardinia's furprize at and opinion of 
his conduct, as well as his compliment to 
Mr. Pitt on the occafion, are too well known 
to make a mention of them neceffary. 

rial 
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rial pride ; but in his manner of Hv-^ 
ing he exercifed a fplendid hofpita- 
lity fujted to his ftarion, to which 
the emoluments of it were not more 
than adequate. The crowd of hun- 
gry fycophants that are fo often feen 
xo balk in the fun-lhine of minifte^ 
rial favour, did not wait upon him - 9 
for he never interfered in the difpo- 
fal of places or of honours*, but as a 
Miaifter. His perfonal recommen- 
dation, I believe, never went farther 
than to make Do<5lor — — — a 
Bifhop, who was confidered as the 
mod learned man in Europe ; — and 
he proyed ungrateful. The pen- 
fion which he received from the 
Jiands, and at the moft earneft requeft 
of his Sovereign, though it has been 1 
fo flrongly urged as an impeach- 
M 4 mens 
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ment of his difinterefted temper, does 
him no diflionour, for he deferred 
it. It was given him as a reward 
for eminent fervices, and not with 
the ufual condition of thofe favours^ 
to fecure a continued fubmiffion to 
the will of Government. Tho* I do 
not think that this acquiefcence 
with the royal entreaties degrades 
his charafter, or was eafy to be 
avoided •, yet, for his fake, I wifh 
that he had withftood it, becaufe I 
doubt not but the Reprefentative 
\Vifdom of the Nation would have 
voted him a reward - 9 and as he was 
the Minifter of the People, his glory 
would have been complete, had the 
remuneratory fenfe of his fervices 
proceeded from them. But this was 
fufpe&ed and feared by the- Man 

who 
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who had long wiflied to remove this 
Heady obftacle to his ambition, and 
who poffeffed, very unfortunately 
indeed for this Country, fuch a com- 
manding influence over the mind of 

his *, as to make him em* 

ploy thofe means which it is not 
fair to ufe againft a fubjeft, in or* 
der to force a reward upon him, 
which was expected and defired* to 
damn him in the opinion of the 
People, The offered bounty was 
long withftood ; but tears were at 
length ready tp aid the requeft, and 

* It was not confined to his underftanding ; 
it pofiefled an equal power over his paffions *. 
and, perhaps, the only good that influence 
did this Kingdom, was in its oppoiing a vio- 
lent appetite for the fenfuality of the table, 
which muft foon have ended in death ; and 
the curbing a no lefs violent amorous pro- 
penlity to a well-known Beauty of the Court,, 
which might have exalted her to the — •. 
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it was received. But the defirecf 
effedt was not obtained *; for what- 
ever murmurs the difcontent of the 



* This penfion was certainly intended by 
the Minifter of the day to difgrace Mr* 
Pitt, and no pains were (pared by his ad-* 
he rent s to enforce the idea of its being a bar- 
gain by which he had fold the People. How- 
ever, when a turn is not to be ferved by it, thi» 
fpecies of reward becomes the moil honour- 
able that a man can receive.— When Sir Jefer? 
j&mberft was forced from the Government of 
Virginia, he was offered a penfion of fifteen 
hundred guineas, which he refufed to receive 
as- a penfion. Upon which Lord H —b 

obferved to him, " That,. although a penfion. 
may carry a disagreeable idea along with it,, 
when it is given merely for the fake of pen* 
fion ; yet when it is befiowed as a reward fir 
Services done the Public ', it becomes a mark 
pfpubUc approbation : witaefs Lord C — — m'a 
penfion, which was given him for di reding 
thofe fervices which certain Britifh Generals 
fo My executed ; witnefs alfo Sir Edward 
Haw&e's penfion for faving Ireland; and why 
may not Sir Jeffery Amberft y added the noble 
Lord, receive the fame reward for adding Co* 
nada to the Bririih Dominions ?" 

moment, 
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moment, nurfed and encouraged by 
artful mifreprefentations* might oo 
cafion r the fucceeding Ltrd Mayor's* 
Day gave a fufficient and mortifying 
proof to every one of his enemies*, 
that he was dill the idol of the 
People, and that the Crown fuffcred: 
no fmall diminution of its popular** 
ty by the lofs of fuch a popular 
Minifter *.. 

In the official duties of his fta- 
tion he was regular and indefati* 

* The applaufe of the innumerable crowd: 
^was exprefled by the mod animated fliouts,, 
without the leaft ceflation, for three hours,, 
in his paffage from Temple-Bar to the Guild- 
ball, at his entrance whereof every mark oF 
regard was fliewn by the numerous fpe&atori 
of both fexes. I will venture to add, thafr 
the whole Court was greatly chagrined at 
thefe proofs of his continued and fuperior fa- 
vour with the People. 

gable y 
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gable, and he knew how to make 
others attentive to theirs. He nei- 
ther (lumbered nor flept over the 
bufinefs of the Nation -, nor would 
he fuffer his colleagues to (lumber 
or fleep in their refpedtive depart- 
ments* His refolution, courage, and 
ability enabled him to awaken to 
duty, to command the exertion, 
and to threaten the negle£t of 
it*: and delay or difappointment 

feldom* 



* The following anecdote is curious, au- 
thentic, and in proof of this defcription : 

It was preparatory to one of the fecret ex* 
peditions during the la ft war, that the Mini- 
iter had given orders to the different prefid- 
ing Officers in the Navy, Military, and Ord- 
nance departments, to prepare a large body of 
forces, a certain number of (hips, and a pro- 
portionable quantity of ordnance, (lores, &c. 
.and to have them all in readinefs by a given 
day* To thefe orders he received an anfwer 

from- 
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Seldom fruftrated his purpofes. Ik 
the ordinary tranfa&ions of his of- 
fice, 

from each of thefe Officers, declaring the to- 
' tal impoffibility of a compliance with them. 
.Notwithflanding it was at a very late hom;, 
he fent immediately for his Secretary, and 
after fpeaking in terms of the higheft indig- 
nation at the treatment he met with from the 
jgnorance or negligence of his Majefty's fer- 
vants, he gave the following commands :-r- 
" I defire, Mr. Wood, that you will imme- 
diately go to Lord An/on : you need not trou- 
ble yourfelf to fearch the Admiralty ; he is not 
to be found there : you muft purfue him to 
the garni ng-haufe; and tell him from me, that, 
.if he does not obey the orders of Govern- 
ment which he has received at my hands, I 
will molt a flu redly impeach him. Proceed 
jrom him to Lord Ligoxier, and though he 
.(hould be bolftered with harlots, undraw hjs 
curtains, and repeat the fame mefiage. Then 
take your courfe.to Sir Charles Frederick, and 
allure him, that, if his Majefty's orders are not 
.obeyed, thefe (hall be the laft which he (hall 
.receive from me."— In confequence of thefe 
.commands, Mr. Wood proceeded to White's^ 
and told his errand to the Firft Lord of tjje 
Admiralty ; wl^o inftfted that the Secretary 
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iice, there was intelligence, order* 
and difpatch ; and our Minifters at 
JFpreign Courts have generally ac- 
knowledged the unufual regularity 
.and exa&nefs with which the necef- 
iary communications were made to 
them, as well as the perfpicuity of 

of Stare was out of his fenfes, and- that it was 
impoffible to comply with bis wifhes : " How- 
ever, he added, as madmen muft be anfwer- 
ed, tell him, that I will do my utmoft to fa- 
tisfy him."*' From thence he went to the 
Commander in Chief of the Forces, and deli- 
vered the fame meflage. He alio faid, that it 
.was an impra&icable bufinefs: •* And the Se- 
tary knows it, added the old Lord ; never- 
thelefs he is in the right to make us do what 
we can ; and what it is poflible to do, inform 
him, (hall be done." The Surveyor-General 
*f the Ordnance was next informed of Mr. 
JP///*srefolution; and, after fome little confi- 
dcration, he began to think that the orders 
.might be com pleated within the time pre- 
fenbed. In ihort, the army, navy, ordnance, 
military (lores, &c. in fpiteof impoffibilities, 
were all ready on the day appointed. 

his 
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iik official directions and informs 
Jtion *i - 

The intelligence that he acquired 
*>f the tranfa&ions and defigns of 
our enemies, was early, authentic, 
; and moft cflential. No Minifter, I 
believe, was ever known to have 
•iuch an infight into the cabinets of 
^Foreign Princes, as he acquired.— *» 
OThe negleft of his information and 

* It was no uncommon declaration of the 
late Sir James Porter* who had pafled a great 
4>art of his life as a Britifti Ambaflador, that, 
.during Mr. Pitt's Adminiftration, a know- 
ledge Teemed to govern, and a fpifit to actuate 
the affairs of cur Government, which previ- 
ous apd pofterior to him was ignorance and 
neglect ; and that the immediate alteration, 
in the manner as well as matter of official 
communications from home, would have in- 
formed him of his appointment to power or 
refignation of it, if he had received no par- 
ticular notice of the event. 

xbnfev 
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confequent counfels occafioned his 
refignation. — -The tardy ryptunp 
with Spain followed upon it, which 
was fuccecded by the late inglorious 
peace, the confequences whereof are 
iclt at this hour, and will continue 
to encreafe, till a future war fhatt 
•make us look back with indignation 
at the conclufion of the laft, when 
-the Hydra of France was at our feet, 
#nd might have Jbeen crufhed for 
ever. 

The uncommon fagacity with 
.which he penetrated into the human 
charadter, enabled him to appoint, 
in the moft wonderful manner, par- 
ticular men to thofe particular em- 
ployments and enterprizes to which 
£heir capacities were adapted, and 

Jthtir 
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>thcir genius difpofcd them J The 
powerful iaterefts of Party could 
x>ot iaorude unqMalf&fdtpeifoiis upon 
him;!—' and it wis this wife choice 
of me* to execute his various de- 
igns, that, in a great meafure, 
crowned them with iuch extraordi- 
nary fuccefe. 

During his Admimftr&tion the 
.People had an implicit confidence 
in Government^- and the fpirk of 

the Nation was with it. The 

^popular fuppoit, efpcdally in 4 
time of war, is of the utmoft im- 
portance. With it, a Minifter eaa 
tfo every thing •, — without it, he can 
.dp nothing. In the active and vi- 
gorQus meafvires of hoftile tiraea, 
.there muft be a co-operation of the 
. You II. N " People 
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-People, or, tbcy cannot prove effect 
rtuaL What . this great man difl 
/with 5 fheir fupport, the annals of 
-this Country willteftify to the glory 
.of it. WbW his fucceffors have 
4 dpne jgithout. it, it would be painful 
4odefcrib$i and the future .impar- 
tial Hiftorian will blpt the page 
with his tears whereon Truth will 
oblige him. to record it. 

To/ufe Lord Chesterfield^ 
-expreffion, He was himfelf an hoft. 
jHis nanje alone, while it gave fpirit 
jto our fleet and army, .ftruck terror 
jinto the hearts o£our enemies *♦— — r 

They 

* This was knojvn by thofe who oppofed 
tflnd pretended to defpife him ; -and in the 
,r.egociatious for the loft peace, his name wa$ 
mentioned as a compulfory fource of ter- 
* . .>or. 
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'thty publickly rejoiced : when' lid* 
withdrew From the Councils of his' 
King*-^-They confidered it as an* 
cvenc of the mod happy importance^ 
to them, by which alone they could * 
hope to emerge from* diftrefs and' 
cfcfpain France exulted, and Spain ' 
no longer 5 dififcmbled y 't when that ' 
Genius which had fcbdued the one, * 

ror.— —The Duke of Bedford, Mont of_ 
the meetings with the T>uk'e de CboifeuT % ~ 
upon this occafion, made fome propofals re- 
lative to the trefaty of commerce between the ' 
two Nation*, which occafiomed the Ffencb, 4 
Minifter to exclaim with 'the mod violent, 
paffion'i That he would foOner lofe his head ; 
than con fen t to it. Upon which the EnglUh v 
Ambaflador declared, That, if it was not 
agreed to,' he would fetf off for 'England the ' 
next morning, and defire his Royal Matter 
to have recourfe to Mr. Pitt for his advice 
upon the occafion ; for that he was the only 
perfon the French feemed to be afraid of:— ' 
wtie'reupon an aim oil immediate aflent was • 
given to his propofal. 

N z- and- 
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and made the other tremble, weu!$ 
be no lodger exerted againft them.. 
Nor was it only a matter of tr'mmph . 
to our foes * it occafioned a. very, 
great diffatisfa&ion throughout the. 
Englifh Nation. When the news 
of his resignation overtook the fleer 
deftined to Martinique, there was 
not a common failor or private cen* 
tinel upon that expedition who did 
not feel his heart chill at the infor- 
mation. At this period, . the fpifits* 
of the Nation had been railed by 
great and continued fuccefies to 
fuch an height, that nothing could 
at once deprefs them; but there 
might have been a time when the 
lofs of a favourite Minifter would 
have been attended with the moft. 
fatal conferences. 
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•• In Ms conferences with Foreign. 
Miniftcr* he was xoncife, unevafi ve, . 
and determined.. Their arts could 
make no impreffian upon him, ■■ « ■• 
He knew the- real interefts of his . 
Country;**- and he let them know,, 
that he could not be deceived: 
into a departure from them. 
No guileful Minifter of Franc*: 
had ever been fo baffled by fupe- 
rior ability, and awed by fuperior 
integrity, as Monfieur Buffy* in his 
negotiations for peace, previous to ■» 

the Secretary's refignation*- In* 

deed, the forward arts of this cun- - 
mng, but disappointed, and cha- 
grined Frenchman, who was con- 
vinced his errand would be unavaiL-- 
fog, if he could not remove the 
fturdy virtue, which oppofed him* ., 

aided: 



aided the defigns of the MinifterV 
enemies, and helped to promote that 
oppofition in the Cabinet which ©o*r 
cafioned his departure from iu 

From thefe rare and great qxxzli^ 
ties, with their attendant circum-* 
fiances, the E— of C — ^-:— — > 
was enabled to ferve his Country* 
with fidelity and fuceefs,-- ^and to* 
give a fplendour to its achieve- 
ments, which exifts no more. — 

In the tranquility of peaceful times,* 
the good order of Government may? 
be preferved, and its ordinary bufi-- 
»efs carried on, by men of moderate 
abilities; but if, from the ignorance,* 
the cowardice, or the villainy of 
Minifters, this Nation fhould be- 
again involved in diftrefs and ca- 
lamity, * 
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flamity, the Throne muft have re-, 
, courfe to the E~ of C r» 

Jhould he be alive, to oppofe its 
; enemies j fupport its dignity, pro- 
ved its honour, and reftore its prpf- 

perity** 

* Soon after the publication of the fore- 
. going Remarks, the Nation fuftained an ir- 
reparable lofs by the death of this great and 
xincorrupt Statefman.-— Amid the dangers of 
. this period, his life would have been pre- 
eminently ufeful, if Heaven, in pity to this 
deluded Country, had been pleafed to pre- 
. ferve it. 

JFlNIS VIT.fi EJUS NOBIS LUCTUOSTJS,— . 
PatRIjE TRISTIS. 

Tacit, in AgricoU 
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